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Recollections of Henry James Coleridge. 


_-_——_ 


I.—BY THE LORD BISHOP OF EMMAUS. 


IT was in 1841 that the writer of these lines first had the 
happiness of knowing Henry Coleridge. He had come into 
residence at Trinity College, Oxford, as a scholar on the Blount 
foundation, and was elected to a full scholarship of that house 
on Trinity Monday, 1841. He soon became a prominent 
member of the set who, as scholars of Trinity, and subse- 
quently as Fellows of that, and of other colleges, occupied an 
honourable place in the social and academic life of Oxford. 
He had come to us from Eton, and was a charming specimen 
of the Etonian of that time; scholarly, cultivated, full of 
interest in the classical literature of the ancients and of his 
own tongue, but with a strong current of acquaintance with 
the larger world without, especially the world of sports, and the 
world of politics. He could tell you, for instance, what horse 
had won the Derby year by year ever since the Derby was run, 
and a great deal concerning the successive Ministries from the 
days of the Chathams to our own. His wit was of a most 
refined kind and his taste in literature and art fastidious. He 
had the reputation of being a man, or as old people would 
say, a youth, of much thought, though owing to some little 
defect in speech and a sensitive shyness, he did not come out 
as a speaker at the Union, or the other debating societies to 
which he belonged. His natural bent was to a critical and 
ironical tone, and socially he was exclusive, and consequently 
not generally popular: but beneath the surface, those who were 
admitted to his intimacy, found a warm and affectionate friend, 
full of generous and confiding feeling. 

Such, in general outline, was Henry Coleridge at the age 
of eighteen, so far as his natural character is concerned. 
There remains, to complete this rough sketch, a word to 
be said as to his inner being and life. This was very quietly 
and unobtrusively, but very profoundly and consistently, 
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Christian and devout. At the time of which we are speaking, 
the religion of this country was in a state of rapid transition. 
The great “Evangelical” revival had indeed infused into the 
minds of many a strong sense of personal religion, but to the 
educated classes this movement of the will and affections 
failed to afford any rationale of religious belief, and the old- 
fashioned High Churchmanship of the previous generation had 
become too colourless and inactive to supply the need to the 
people. The few only had at first been drawn to the theory 
which, barely seven years before the time of which we are 
now writing, had been elaborated in the minds, and published 
in the works of the writers of 7vacts for the Times, but of these 
few were the family and friends of Henry Coleridge, and when 
he came up to Oxford he was already in possession of a distinct 
ideal of religious belief and conduct, as were others of the set 
to which we belonged. Among our College tutors were the 
friends and disciples and co-operators of John Henry Newman, 
formerly scholar of Trinity, and then Fellow of Oriel, and still 
Vicar of St. Mary’s. We had therefore in College, in the 
persons and influence of our tutors, Isaac Williams, John 
W. Copeland, Arthur Kensington, and Arthur West Haddan, 
living sources of a system of religious belief which had already 
put on to us the character of a tradition. 

We were all, no doubt, in different measure affected by this 
“new learning.” At that time none of us had any doubt as to 
the Anglican Church. Our frame of mind and practice of 
religion were as nearly as possible such as are reflected in 
Keble’s Christian Year, and we found ourselves quite at home 
and quite satisfied in the historical and religious attitude of the 
seventeenth century ecclesiastical writers. We wore oak-leaves 
on the anniversary of the Restoration of King Charles IL, in 
memory of the Boscobel oak ; we prayed the prayers of Bishop 
Andrewes, and Ken, and Jeremy Taylor, we attended our 
College chapel morning and evening, and treated ourselves to 
a choral service at New College, and at Magdalen very often 
besides. Isaac Walton, and Donne, and George Herbert were 
among our favourite authors, and we were, in politics at least, 
non-jurors and firm believers in the “ Divine right” of kings. 
Once Henry Coleridge had to read an essay on such a subject, 
and our tutor, the once well-known, kindly “Tommy” Short, 
a survival of the old “port-wine” school of High Churchman, 
characterized it as Zory¢sm run mad, to the indignation of our set. 
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Coleridge was already a finished writer in Latin, and a 
master of his own tongue, as his many works in later years 
testify, and also an earnest and acute reasoner on what was 
commonly called “science,” by which was chiefly, if not exclu- 
sively meant, the mental philosophy and natural theology of 
Aristotle and of Butler. Looking back half a century to 
those days, and recalling with gratitude and respectful affection 
the examples of virtue and of piety which then surrounded him, 
the writer of these lines discerns one among that group of 
friends and companions whose influence over him was para- 
mount and enduring, and that one was Henry Coleridge; the 
grace and refinement of his mind, the thoughtful, reasoned 
piety, without a trace of affectation or self-consciousness, the 
retiring modesty, and absolute purity, which breathed in his 
whole bearing and conversation, were attractive in a singular 
degree, and were, under God’s good Providence, powerful factors 
in the formation of others. An impulse in that direction was 
indeed given by another contemporary, who seemed to have 
been preserved for that intent, for he was removed by a strange 
catastrophe from this world, during the summer vacation of 
that year (1841). From that time, for the next four years, 
Henry Coleridge became the constant companion, “guide, 
philosopher, and friend” of the present writer. 

In 1844 he took the highest honours in the classical schools, 
and was elected to a Fellowship at Oriel, then the blue ribbon of 
the University, but our friendship remained as intimate as before, 
and we saw almost as much of cach other as we had done when 
he was still at Trinity. In that year, however, a marked change 
had come over us in regard to the great question of religion. 
We had not come into personal contact with the authors of the 
“Oxford movement” in such sense as to have imbibed directly 
from them any definite attitude of mind on the great question 
of the Church. Nevertheless, our condition had changed. Up 
to that time, as has been said, we had accepted without doubt 
and without inquiry, as a fact, the implicit conclusion that “the 
Church,” on whose authority we based our religious belief, was 
certainly the Church of our country, as by law established, and 
in possession of the style and title of “Church of England.” 
But there came a time when the security of this postulate was 
challenged by the events which were occurring around us. Up 
to this time there had been few converts to the Catholic Church, 
and those personally unknown to us. We were accustomed to 
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regard our position as impregnable. Were we not the only 
consistent representatives of true “Church principles,” and as 
greatly removed from Roman doctrines as we were from those 
of the Low Church people and the Dissenters, and had we not 
sworn at matriculation that we “willingly and er animo received 
and adhered to the Thirty-nine Articles and the whole Prayer 
Book and Homilies of the Church of England”? When any 
one gave up these positions we were wont to suppose that such 
a defection could only arise from an error of judgment, or some 
moral cause which we could only guess at, and had better not 
inquire into. But when the great leader of the movement, 
whom we had so often heard preach his parochial sermons in 
St. Mary’s, and at whose hands we were wont to receive Com- 
munion in that quiet old-fashioned, unrestored and undecorated 
chancel (for as yet Ritualism was not)—when John Henry 
Newman avithdrew, without word or sign, to Littlemore, we 
were as it were awakened from the placid complacency of our 
security, and for the first time became practically aware that 
there was such a thing as the “Roman Question.” We were in 
those days very conscientious and loyal to our Church autho- 
ritics. For instance, we considered the University statutes as 
binding in conscience, and one of them was that under the 
heading, De conventiculis non intrandis, and so we _ never 
entered any church or chapel except those of the Church of 
England, and, it may be added, that we never knew any English 
Catholics and had no opportunity, of knowing any. But now 
(in 1843-4) we began to find out that our interior life was not 
altogether in harmony with that which was commonly con- 
sidered the “Church” spiritual tone. We had been praying, 
fasting, and giving alms, and now we had come to need and to 
ask for a guidance in those practices, which was not to be had 
in our own College, and especially we were feeling the nced of 
confession. 

The first subject of our doubt and inquiry was the lawfulness 
of confession, and this, which seemed a necessity (as in truth it 
is) of the interior life of the soul, led us into the whole question 
of the meaning and authority of the Thirty-nine Articles which 
we had (so to say) swallowed whole at our matriculation three 
or four years before. What brought the question home to us 
more especially was the intention we both entertained of 
entering the ministry of the Established Church. Henry 
Coleridge was, however, as being the better informed, more 
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independent in his line of thought and inquiry, and so far as 
the present writer can remember, he was still very firm, not to 
say combative, on the Anglican, or via media side in this and 
the next year. In October, 1845, Newman seceded from the 
Establishment, and though we both felt the shock, Coleridge 
seemed to be the least affected of the two, and we carried out 
our intention of presenting ourselves for ordination to the 
“diaconate” in December. 

An incident which may serve as some illustration of his state 
of mind at that time, occurred at the first ordination held by 
Bishop Samuel Wilberforce. In his charge which he delivered 
to us with all possible solemnity of attitude and intonation, the 
Bishop alluded to Newman and his friends’ secession in the 
following words, which form the peroration of his discourse. 
“ They who have retired from the busy world to contemplation 
and a cell, have found ere now, too often, that the Satan whom 
they fled from in the crowd has travelled on before them to 
mect them in the waste. Self-confidence, fondness for specula- 
tion, love of singularity, separation from their brethren, and then 
the misty visions of the darkening eye, the eager throbbings of 
the narrowing heart, heresy, schism, unbelief, and apostacy, these 
are the special dangers of the unwatchful student. How deeply, 
but as yesterday, some have thus fallen even by our side, is 
known to all of us. They are set as beacons to us, if such is 
our path, that we ‘be not high-minded, but fear,’ lest like them 
we too be led hereafter deliberately to adopt errors which we 
have been permitted ere while to expose with a clearness 
withheld from others, and at last, to fly on the wings of an 
unbounded scepticism into the bosom of an unfathomed 
superstition.” As we left the chapel after this remarkable 
explosion, one of us at least was greatly moved and felt very 
sad at hearing such talk about such men, and not a little fear 
of the “misty vision,” which had seemed to him to be rather 
applicable to the Thirty-nine Articles than to himself, until the 
orthodox sagacity of the prelate had ascribed it to its real 
source in the perverted mind of Newman, whence it might, 
he thought, possibly have descended to the present writer. 
Coleridge, however, took a different view, and merely said, with 
a little szff, which was habitual when he spoke with irony, 
“*Unbounded scepticism’ I take to be Trench’s (who was then 
chaplain to the Bishop), and ‘fathomless superstition’ was the 


Bishop’s own.” In truth, the note struck by Dr. Wilberforce 
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was one we often had to hear at that period. Our seniors were 
constantly meeting our distressful calls on them for some 
intelligible explanation of the manifold inconsistencies and 
downright heresies of our formularies, with exhortations to do 
anything rather than look them fully and fairly in the face. 
“Contemplation and a cell” were certain, in the philosophy of 
those good people, to lead to a row of most unpleasant results, 
and were generally prescribed and banished as dangerous and 
unsettling. This line was certainly safer than argument, but 
though we were again and again put off in this way, the doubts 
and the anguish of conscience recurred and would not be 
silenced by any such expedients. Sometimes the advice took 
the form of an ingenious confession that the adviser had himself 
gone through a period of misgiving, but had managed somehow 
to struggle through it and come out of “darkness” and 
“throbbings” into the full blaze of the Elizabethan light and 
peace. 

On this palmary point, however, of the authority of the 
Church of England, our dona fides was certainly shaken before 
the time of our ordination. The Bishop “interviewed” each 
of us, and with a display of erudition and a great deal of 
rhetoric calculated to awe young men, sent us away silenced, 
if not satisfied. 

Henry Coleridge had been urged by his friends to accept 
a tutorship at Oriel, but the sturdy and acute old Provost, 
Dr. Hawkins, had declined to allow him so to do, and it seemed 
to us that his case was at least one of those which the Bishop 
(himself an Oriel man) had in mind when he spoke of the 
special dangers of those who “retired from the world,” and 
became “unwatchful students.” A long experience inclines 
us to believe that the most charitable judgment of our neighbour 
is also usually the most true. We will not therefore suggest 
that the warnings of our superiors were intended to reinforce 
any temptations which we had towards postponing or stifling 
conscientious doubts as to our religious position; but one may 
say that the bias of all that made life attractive and pleasant 
to us, was so distinctly in favour of remaining where we were, 
and the disadvantages and vague dread of an opposite course 
were so obvious, that we had no need, to say the least, of 
additional arguments in favour of acquiescence, and against 
inquiry. That this was the case with Henry Coleridge is not 
a mere hypothesis. The extracts from his letters given below 
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and written about this time, show that he was tried by very 
real and very specious temptations to give up the lines of 
thought which disturbed and tried him, and to fall back on 
a mode of life and on occupations which would presumably 
postpone, or even totally and finally remove, the consideration 
of the great religious problem which lay before him. 

The failure of his desire to become a tutor at Oriel had 
renewed the thought which he had previously entertained at 
intervals, of giving up residence at Oxford, and taking a country 
curacy, and circumstances lent themselves to the realization of 
this idea. Part of the parish of Ottery St. Mary, where was, 
and now is, the home of his family, was erected into a separate 
cure, and Henry Coleridge was asked to become the first 
curate. The Judge was naturally desirous that he should be 
near home, and the church and parsonage were soon built with 
this view. Other circumstances combined to recommend this. 
course to him. At the beginning of 1846, our friends, Montague 
Bernard, afterwards Fellow of All Souls, professor of international 
law, and a Privy Councillor, Henry Coleridge, and others had 
planned and carried out the editing of a weekly newspaper 
which became, and still remains, the most able and accredited 
organ of the High Church party, the Guardian, and though 
it soon achieved a considerable success, it was perhaps partly 
on that account that he early felt a shrinking from continuing 
to write in the tone of ascertained, if not superior, hold of the 
truth on subjects on which he was already realizing that inquiry 
and investigation were leading on to doubt. The sensitive 
sincerity of his nature shrank from affecting to be dogmatic 
without a distinct and final basis on which to rest such a 
pretension. In 1847, he wrote to this effect, but things went 
on much as they had done, in that in the succeeding year, 
when at last he made up his mind to leave Oriel, and take up 
his abode at Ottery and then at Alphington. In May of the 
next year, he sums up the state of his mind as follows. His 
departure from Oxford had left the present writer (who had 
a curacy there and could therefore leave but seldom) more 
on his own resources, and he had developed more rapidly in 
that atmosphere than Henry had done in the surroundings 
of his country home. He writes under date May 6, 1849: 
“You have indeed a sore trial in those feelings” (of doubt as 
to the Anglican position), “as I have in a way, though I do not 
know the cost of a struggle because it is my way to yield. 
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More blessed is your pain! I think of you often, and seem 
to see that you are sure to conquer, through God’s grace, and 
that your doubts will all tend to your perfection. It must be 
so, dear friend, for you fight under good guidance.” This 
“‘good guidance” was that of Dr. Pusey. “You know that 
I have often said with more than usual seriousness of intention, 
that I think you would be happier in a country cure, and that 
Oxford is not the place for you.” “I told you I had made 
up my mind to let home and the country pair off against 
Oxford and the Brotherhood.” This “ Brotherhood” was a sort 
of religious confraternity or guild, which the writer and others 
had instituted for religious and benevolent objects akin to those 
familiar to Catholics in the Society of St. Vincent of Paul, and 
which afterwards took a wide development. 

Coleridge writes again about this time stoutly enough: 
“ Whether’it be the effect of Dr. Pusey’s conversation and aspect, 
or of the not entirely unlawful fascinations of home scenery 
and home company, I am at present what is generally under- 
stood by the phrase ‘very comfortable,’ and can only hope that 
you in the fogs of Oxford will be able to understand and 
approve my state of feeling. To speak seriously, I am inclined 
to give up as unholy (almost) all attempts to unchurch the 
Church of England. For the existence of God’s grace with her 
is very clearly evident, and not only this, but it is, as Dr. Pusey 
says, closely connected with her sacraments and ordinances. 
Now of this phenomenon we can only give one account to 
ourselves: it is the work of God. The only other alternative 
is, that it is the work of His enemy, imitating for the destruction 
of His children His gracious operations. If then He be with 
us in the sacraments, or to speak more properly, in the Church, 
even if He gives this grace as a means to lead persons elsewhere 
(as He scattered fragments of truth and light over the heathen 
world), yet we can only follow surely where He would lead us 
by these means; by clinging closely to them and using them 
with all our heart. To doubt and criticize is at once, so far, to 
begin by losing our hold of His hand. Let us then cling to it, 
and it will lead us ‘a little further on’ if it be His will. Leaving 
controversy to those who can deal with it, let us try to make 
ourselves humble and holy. ... I give up my hostility to the 
Thirty-nine Articles as long as I am allowed to put a Catholic 
sense on them. My path is of course beset with difficulties and 
my present position full of temptations (don’t laugh at me, but 
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pray for me), but I must do the best I can. See if you can 
comfort yourself with the considerations which influence me. 
You once said something which made me fear you attached far 
more weight to my opinion than you should. ... Now at 
present, with all the weight that much affection, at all events, 
can give to such an entreaty, I do pray you to dismiss your 
doubts. If I have done anything towards unsettling you, I 
hope I have at least demolished my own authority by this 
palinode.” He ends this letter as follows: “God bless you, my 
dear friend. . . . Scatter to the winds unfaithful doubts; if they 
are ot unfaithful, they will come back again to us when we are 
more worthy of light.” These words were prophetic of us 
both, and so far as memory recalls, they and the others above 
concerning the third view which could be taken as to the 
character of graces received in the Church of England, sufficed 
to leave the door of uncertainty well open. In October, 1848, 
he writes: “ My chance of the Oriel tutorship is, as I expected, 
at an end; the Provost not being able to digest my views about 
the No. go interpretation [of the Articles] which he selected 
as points of examination. I have the great satisfaction of 
having had really no choice in the matter: that is, my answers 
were Dr. Pusey’s, not my own, and I did not select the subjects 
on which I had to declare myself, and I confined myself to 
them. The Provost [Dr. Hawkins] was very kind... . The 
are coming here to-day, I suppose their visit will complete 
the dissipating process with which I have been doctoring myself 
lately.” 

These are specimens among many of the same tenor which 
sufficiently illustrate the fluctuations of mind and conscience 
through which Coleridge was gradually passing onwards at this 
period. It was a trial which only those can fully appreciate 
who have had themselves to pass through it. On the one side 
there was that which he well describes, the interior spiritual 
history of the soul which was so knit up with the use of the 
Anglican ordinances that he could not deny their efficacy, and 
there was the respect for the virtue and supposed authority of 
seniors; on the other there was the studied ambiguity and 
frequent heresies of the Thirty-nine Articles, and indeed of the 
whole Prayer Book and Homilies of the Established Church, 
which we had again and again pledged ourselves to by oath 
as accepted by us “willingly and er animo,” as being God’s very 
truth: and we had no one to give us the true solution of these 
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antagonistic elements, to say, “You have no need to deny the 
truth of your interior life: those were indeed the promptings 
of God’s actual graces leading you on to the knowledge and 
the love of Him in His one and only kingdom.” The extreme 
art with which the Anglican formularies were framed by the 
astute founders of the new Church, with the object of deceiving 
the greater number, and the halo of venerable names, and 
monuments, and institutions, which surrounded him at Oxford, 
and the tender memories of a home such as his in sweet 
Devonshire, full of the gentle pieties of domestic life and of a 
rare culture, these and so much more that we cannot here dwell 
on, combined to detain Henry Coleridge in the national religion. 
But meanwhile his soul was not deserted by its Creator, and 
from time to time new circumstances stirred again the depths 
within him, and what he wrote in 1847, that his “doubts if not 
unfaithful would come back,” came to pass. His peaceful home 
and the loving pastoral care which he gave to his flock at 
Alphington, much prayer, many earnest Communions, a life 
of quiet austerity and self-denial, of high aspirations after the 
more excellent way at whatever cost of human ties and interests, 
in a word, the unreserved surrender of self; these were the 
sure ways which led him on to the perfect day. But besides 
the order of causes, divers indeed, but intimate and cogent 
to him as the event showed, there were events occurring on 
a wider stage which formed occasions such as are usually 
required to shake the minds and wills of men out of any routine 
in which they may have been living more or less unconsciously. 

The incident of the nomination of Dr. Hampden to the 
Regius Professorship of Theology at Oxford, the condemnation 
of Dr. Pusey’s sermon on the Eucharist, and his suspension in 
consequence from his office of Professor for two years, the 
condemnation and deprival of W. G. Ward, were all of this 
character ; but the case of Mr. Gorham in 1850 was even more 
startling, and was the occasion of many conversions to the 
Catholic Church among the friends of Henry Coleridge. The 
present writer was one of these, and wrote from Jerusalem, 
where he and his friend, now the Rev. Father Wynne, S.J., were 
received into the Church, urging Coleridge to take the same 
step. He was, however, not a man to be pushed on by the 
force of argument, or even of example, and his answers to such 
appeals were always such as to show that the work of con- 
viction could only be wrought in him by the operation of his 
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own thought in subordination to the grace of God. In April, 
1852, after long and patient prayer and the very gradual 
surrender of one position after another, and the painful trials 
involved in growing divergence from his revered and beloved 
father’s religious opinions, and the giving up, as this seemed to 
involve, of all home ties and of his personal interests, he sub- 
mitted to the claims of the Catholic Church, and at thirty years 
of age began life anew. God alone can know the merit of such 
sacrifices in each individual case; but the writer of these lines 
has reason to know that in his case they were very real and 
very great, both on account of his temperament and character, 
and also because of his position in the family and in the world. 
It is, however, perhaps needless to say that the reward was 
such as we cannot but expect: in this world a hundred-fold in 
peace and in joy in believing, besides all that awaited him in 
that which is now his. : 

During the preceding months he wrote repeatedly and at 
great length concerning his approaching reception into the 
Church; and the infinite pains which he took to spare pain 
and embarrassment to his parents and friends, and to secure 
himself against all possible illusion or undue compliance with 
human motive of any kind, were so worthy of his pure and 
loving spirit, that the present writer has great difficulty in 
withholding these letters from publicity, nor does he withhold 
them save out of regard to the feelings of others. The following 
extracts are from letters dated in March, May, and June, 1852, 
and addressed to this writer at Rome: “It was a sad thing for 
me not to see you while you were in England, but that was the 
beginning of many such lessons I have had to learn of the 
exceeding strength of those prejudices which possess the minds 
and to some extent, I fear, seal the hearts, of those who are 
by nature most kind and charitable. I have read your book 
with great pleasure, most of all the part about Jerusalem and 
Palestine... . I have been trying not to write about myself, 
but you will wish so much to hear of your friend. I cannot 
quite tell when it was that I resolved that nothing should any 
longer hinder me from laying aside all that kept me from the 
Church of Rome, giving up Alphington and my fellowship, and, 
after a short interval of rest and quict, doing what you have 
done. I have never been unhappy since; and though I have 
had much sorrow to go through (and may have some more) and 
have met with great opposition, all has only confirmed my 
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conviction and strengthened my purpose. ... My sister had. 
a most severe illness, and the trouble and anxiety of that time 
delayed me a little, as I did not wish my father should have 
so much on his mind at once. He has been the great cause of 
my staying so long at Alphington, and now it has been a most 
s2vere blow to him that I have gone. He has built (against 
my wish) a very nice house, school-house and school, close to 
the little church which you remember. . . . Nothing could be 
more happy than my place there. I was so fond of the people 
and of their children, and they had thoroughly given me their 
hearts. However, I made up my mind to leave before Lent, 
and parted with them at Quinquagesima.... Well, that parting 
is over, and another with my dear cousins at the Manor House, 
and here I am at home at last, where I mean to remain, not so 
much to make up my mind—that is already done—as to prepare 
myself by quiet and thought for a new life. The state of mind 
of my father and mother is a great grief to me, but prayer is 
a comfort, and I know that God's ways are wonderful, and that 
He can change the most settled prejudices by the power of His 
grace. They wish me to go abroad, ... but I do not wish to 
act in any way as if influenced by the better condition of 
(Catholic) things abroad, but only by the one fact that the 
English Church is not in communion with the centre of Unity.” 

A few weeks later he writes that he has hopes that his 
cousin “Coleridge Patteson, whom you remember at Balliol, 
may possibly succeed me at Alphington, as we have all been 
wishing. He is a most sweet and excellent fellow, and though 
his travels and sojourn at Rome has not made him a Catholic, 
he is such a modest, quiet person, that I can expect anything 
of him by and bye, by God’s mercy. Anyhow, he is the man 
of all others I wish to succeed me, for the sake at all events of 
the temporal wants of my dear people and children. I know 
he will go on quietly and plainly without troubling them 
with violent anti-Catholicism. . . . Yesterday I resigned my 
fellowship: so they will put me in the Zzmes soon... . Will 
you thank Manning for his great kindness to us all?” ? 

About a month after his reception into the Church, Coleridge 
writes: “My father was much hurt for some time because I 
could not join in family prayers, but now he seems much less 
put out, and can even speak without a sigh of my going to 


1 Coleridge Patteson afterwards became Anglican Bishop of Melanesia, and was 
cruelly murdered by the natives in September, 1870. 
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Mass or sermon. In fact it is not as he had expected, for he 
had conjured up all sorts of visions of conspiracies and dark 
designs against all the rest of the family which I was to be 
for ever practising ; and he thought he himself would be publicly 
assailed as a Romanizer, whereas people take very little notice 
of the matter. I think the fuss about family prayers is rather 
a good thing; though it pains me to pain him in any way, it is 
a continual memento of the claims of the Church.” 

He writes later: “I am very happy as I am, but I have 
seen too little of Catholic things yet to be ‘acclimatized.’ 
Perhaps I may go abroad with Wynne. I remember meeting 
Mr. Manning once at Bath, and I thought him then very 
unlikely to be a Catholic. I suppose you will not come far 
northwards (in the summer), but we shall meet some day and 
somewhere, and at all events we are no longer the one inside 
and the other outside the Catholic Church: Deo gratias !” 

In June, 1852, he writes that Newman had asked him to 
help him on the staff of the Catholic University in Dublin, but 
that he was now most desirous to study for the priesthood. 
This desire he carried out, and the present writer had the 
happiness to see him arrive in Rome for that purpose in the 
autumn. There he was a fellow-student, in the Accademia dei 
Nobili, with a group of distinguished men, converts of that 
time and others, such as Cardinals Monaco, Manning, Howard, 
Vaughan, Mgr. Gilbert, Mgr. Talbot, Father William Eyre, S.J., 
and Father J. H. Wynne, S.J., Robert Isaac Wilberforce (lately 
Archdeacon of the West Riding), &c. That was a time of 
singular charm and consolation to us Oxonians. We sat once 
more in the place of learners, and found again at Rome all 
the sense of intimate companionship and esprit de corps of our 
undergraduate days. Once more the pleasurable cxcitement 
of our successive examinations in the schools and gradual 
advancement in the career of Holy Orders, renewed our 
academic youth, and amply compensated for the anxieties and 
distresses of the past. 

But that which gave the special and unprecedented happiness 
to us all was the sense of security and of having ventured all, 
and found all that we had ventured, and more than all, in the 
long sought haven of the Church. The stillness and rest of 
mind and of heart were indeed a contrast to the struggles and 
weary contentions of long years. There in Rome, the home of 
the soul, Henry Coleridge spent five peaceful years of prepa- 
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ration for the sacred ministry, with but brief intervals, and no 
doubt it was there that the call of God gradually made itself 
audible, so that when he returned to England as a priest in 
1857, he was ripe for that great and final venture of faith which 
it was reserved for him to make in all the maturity of his great 
powers, and after full counting of the cost. No doubt the 
leading of exterior circumstance, the advice of his spiritual 
guides, the special gifts of mind and culture, and the natural 
drawing towards literary work, had their weight in the bias 
which he felt towards the Society of Jesus, but it was far more 
the inmost and profoundest instinct (if one may use the word) 
of his spiritual being which found its ultimate and only adequate 
satisfaction in the bonds of the triple vows of that illustrious 
Company. Inthe autumn of 1857 he entered the Novitiate of 
the Society, and on the eve of so doing he wrote as follows: 
“ September 3, 1857. You know already where I am going and 
what I am to do, but I cannot go off to Beaumont Lodge 
without sending you a line to beg your special prayers, sure as 
I am that we shall always remember one another. It seems 
that our ways lie rather apart, and I could have wished it was 
not so, but they lead to the same end, and we have long ago 
agreed that there alone is the place for those who love one 
another so well, to have the full enjoyment of each other in 
the Bosom of our dearest Lord. .. . Once more pray for me, 
my old and most dear friend, and believe me, ever your most 
affectionate friend.” 

That this resolve, which he carried out and adhered to with 
so much fruit and so much edification for the remaining thirty- 
six years of his earthly pilgrimage, was but the crowning in 
him of God's work in his soul from the beginning, none who 
knew him will be surprised to hear. His whole being was 
saturated with the love of his Divine Master, and that was the 
over-mastering passion of his soul, which as a lodestar guided 
and governed him in the way in ever-increasing light and 
fervour. Of no one could it be said more truly that “the boy 
was father of the man,” and that his “days were linked each to 
each by natural piety.” As soon as he had passed through his 
noviceship he was sent to St. Beuno’s College, in North Wales, 
to teach theology, and after some five years he was transferred 
to the residence in London. What were his labours in the 
sacred ministry, what his extraordinary literary work, both as 
the Editor of THE MONTH, and as the author of some twenty 
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volumes of affective and ascetic theological works, no one who 
reads these pages is likely to be altogether ignorant. Our 
Divine Lord, His Church, His Mother and saints, were the 
unfailing theme on which he spent all the treasures of his 
thoughtful piety and ardent love, and they will be the enduring 
monuments of that most complete self-immolation to which 
God called him for His greater glory, and for his eternal 
reward.—R.1.P. 


2.—BY THE EDITOR. 


I fear that my share in the contributions towards a sketch of 
Father Coleridge must be those of a compiler rather than 
of an original contributor. For though my acquaintance with 
him dates from nearly a quarter of a century ago, and I have 
lived in close personal relations with him for several years, yet 
the period of my friendship with him was the most eventless 
period of what was throughout an uneventful life, one in which he 
lived a life of great seclusion, and was occupied almost entirely 
with his books and his prayers. Perhaps my best plan will be 
to marshal in historical order the information that I have gained 
from others, adding and inserting such details as I am able to 
furnish from my own personal knowledge as I proceed. 

“My first acquaintance with Henry Coleridge,” writes one 
of his contemporaries, “was when he entered Eton, at the 
house of Mr. Harry Dupuis, who was one of the assistant 
masters. He (H.J.C.) must have been then about fourteen 
years of age, his physique was frail and feeble in the extreme, 
and there was something sad and pensive in his manner and 
bearing, but his features were attractive and intelligent. He was 
placed high in the school for his age, and soon gained a reputation 
among the boys as ‘a clever fellow.’ In spite of his frail 
physique, he was a good cricketer and was in the eleven, and 
played all games well that did not require great bodily strength.” 

Perhaps it is not inappropriate to these early days to speak 
of a trait of character, or rather I should perhaps say, a grace 
from God that was very remarkable in him, and that was the 
extreme purity of his soul. He had the strongest dislike of 
anything coarse or indelicate, and this seems to have protected 
him from the dangers of a big public school. I have heard the 
moral condition of the Protestant public schools spoken of in 
his presence, and he was always quite eager in his defence 
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of Eton in his day. “I dare say there was evil,” he would 
say, “but thank God, I never saw anything of it in the set in 
which I was.” When some one in a pamphlet described the 
Protestant schools as “sinks of iniquity,” he got quite angry, 
and declared that from his own personal knowledge, he could 
contradict the statement. “ No one could know him well,” writes 
a friend of his youth, “without being convinced how morally 
straight he was,” and it was not necessary to have known him 
in his early days to be able to bear witness to his blameless life. 
When quite an old man, the sweet savour of his purity of soul 
still clung to him, imparting to his manner and to his words 
a sort of childlike simplicity and grace which is one of the 
privileges of the clean of heart. 

But we must continue our historical account: “ Father 
Coleridge was elected a scholar of Trinity College, Oxford, 
while still a boy at Eton, and went up to Oxford in the 
ordinary course. At the University he was a hard-working and 
industrious student. He became much attached to Mr. Isaac 
Williams, one of the tutors of his College. By him he was 
initiated in what was called the ‘Oxford’ or ‘ Tractarian move- 
ment,’ which was then assuming large proportions. Mr. Isaac 
Williams afterwards wrote and published a Harmony of the 
Gospels, containing much erudition and scholarship. The subject 
took possession of the young scholar, and gave a direction to his 
mind and studies in which he persevered to the end of his life. 
Before he became a Catholic he had already begun to utter 
aspirations as to publishing a Lzfe of Christ, based upon a 
Harmony of the four Gospels. Father Coleridge has written on an 
infinite variety of subjects, articles in magazines, lives and letters 
of saints, devotional books, &c., but all his literary work, all his 
studies and teaching, have centred round his Lzfe of Christ, 
which is ¢##e book by which he will be remembered. In due 
time he took his B.A. degree and a first class, and was 
afterwards elected to a fellowship at Oriel. By a singular 
coincidence, Father Christie took part in his election a short 
time before resigning his own fellowship, and the tie which 
bound them together in the society which at that time took 
the lead in Oxford, was a sort of anticipation of their subse- 
quent fellowship in another and still more distinguished Society, 
and of their associated labours for nearly a quarter of a century 
in those literary and ministerial labours which owed much of 
their success, from the human side, to their life at Oxford. 
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“At Oriel Coleridge found Newman (the late Cardinal), Church 
(late Dean of St. Paul’s), Charles Marriott, Eden, and a hetero- 
geneous host of men of talent and various acquirements. The 
Guardian newspaper was started as an organ of the soz-disant 
Catholic party, by Sir Frederick Rogers (an Oriel man), now 
Lord Blachford. It was published in London, and was conducted 
by one staff in London, and another at Oriel. Coleridge was 
on the Oriel staff. His special department was the reviewing 
of books, but he entered into the general plans and counsels of 
the editors, and sometimes contributed articles on other subjects. 
Oxford was then much agitated by the ‘ Tractarian movement,’ 
which spread beyond the limits of the University, and seemed 
to take hold of the country. Indeed there was a moment later 
on, when, until a reaction set in, it almost seemed likely to lead 
to a national secession to Rome. 

“In 1847 a ‘ Brotherhood’ was started in Oxford, composed 
of Fellows, Tutors of Colleges, and undergraduates, numbering 
about thirty. It had no rules or organization, and was merely 
social and devotional. The members met alternately in the 
rooms of one another on every Friday, and recited a portion of 
the Divine Office in common. They used Catholic books of 
devotion, and sought, in the union of the Brotherhood, sympathy 
and support in maintaining a Catholic spirit. Father Coleridge 
was one of this ‘ Brotherhood.’” In 1848 he took Orders, and 
left Oxford for parochial work in Devonshire. 

Father Coleridge, like most Oxford men, had a filial and 
devoted love of his A/ma mater. He was conscious of the solid 
and lasting good that he had gained from his time of residence 
there. Perhaps he idealized Oxford somewhat, and judged of it 
rather from the companions whom he chose for himself, than 
from a thorough knowledge of the University at large. He 
was in a good set in a good College, and seemed to forget 
that there were also to be found bad sets and Colleges utterly 
inferior to Trinity. I well remember his indignation at a 
book written by one of his contemporaries at another College, 
in which a somewhat unfavourable picture was drawn of 
Oxford society in the writers day. Father Coleridge was 
quite angry and declared it most unfair that a man who was 
in one of the worst sets at one of the worst Colleges should 
describe the University at large as if it was of the same 
kidney with the men among whom the writer lived. 

During the years that elapsed between the time of his 
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leaving Oxford and his reception into the Church, the seed that 
had been sown at Trinity and Oriel was springing up and 
growing to its full perfection. In his peaceful little parish in his 
beloved Devonshire, surrounded by those he loved, and engaged 
in the congenial work of the Christian ministry, he enjoyed an 
earthly happiness which made his obedience to conscience and 
the great sacrifice that it entailed all the more meritorious in 
the sight of God. But all the charms of Ottery St. Mary and 
its happy and peaceful life disappeared in presence of the Voice 
that, in the beginning of 1852, bade Henry Coleridge go forth 
from the country that he loved, and from the kindred that he 
held so dear, and out of his father’s house that had been so 
happy a home to him from his childhood upwards, and turn his 
steps to the unknc vn land which God was showing him. 

“In the spring of 1852,” writes the friend and contemporary 
whom T have already quoted, “I had been a Catholic for two 
and a half years, and was living at my father’s house in 
Portman Square, when I received a message from Father 
Coleridge asking me to call upon him. I found him in a most 
prostrate and helpless condition. He had fully resolved to seek 
admission into the Church, and had detached himself from all 
his connections and obligations at Oxford and elsewhere, and 
had announced his intention to his family. But he knew nothing 
of the existing Church in England, and did not know how te 
act, or which way to turn, in order to effect his purpose. 

“At my suggestion we made an eight days’ retreat together 
under Father Douglas, during which Father Coleridge was 
received into the Church and had time and quiet to review his 
position. The retreat ended on Sunday morning, and on Satur- 
day Father Petcherine (a Russian Redemptorist, a fervent and 
eloquent preacher, who had been preaching in Ireland) returned 
to Clapham, and nothing would satisfy him but that Father 
Coleridge should kneel during the High Mass on a frie-dzeu in 
front of the altar, and that he (Father Petcherine) should preach 
his panegyric. The panegyric was of the most fervent kind. 
It began with a description of the sudden passage from winter 
to summer, from ice and snow to exuberant vegetation, in the 
climate of Russia (the preacher’s native land). ‘Such, my 
brethren, is the state of England; the ice and snows of 
Protestantism are melting away, and a vigorous and flowery 
vegetation at once bursts forth. Here I have before me 
(pointing to Father Coleridge) one of the first flowers, which 
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we accept as the carnest of a glorious summer, &c. The 
panegyric certainly amused Father Coleridge, and probably 
edified the congregation. This stay at Clapham was one of 
the few occasions upon which Father Coleridge seemed to be 
entirely happy—his countenance beamed as if irradiated by 
reconciliation with the God of all joy and gladness, and in after 
life an allusion to Father Petcherine and the ‘ Russian spring” 
would always provoke a smile from him, even in the fits of his: 
constitutional sadness; and he contracted an intimate friendship, 
with Father Douglas (who is now Superior of the Redemptorists: 
in Rome), whom he chose as his director during the whole of 
his residence in Rome. 

“Father Coleridge was received in private, but his con- 
version was soon known, talked about, and got into the 
newspapers. Cardinal Wiseman claimed him as his subject,. 
and prevailed upon him to attend Mass in his private chapel, 
after which Father Coleridge received Confirmation, and then 
met a select party of Catholics at breakfast in the Cardinal’s 
house. Father Coleridge asked me many questions, amongst 
others, what my own intentions were for the future. I had 
made a year’s study of philosophy at the Roman College, had 
come over to England on necessary business, and was about to 
return to Rome in the autumn to continue my studies. He 
proposed to accompany me to the Eternal City. 

“In the beginning of September, 1852, I met Father 
Coleridge by appointment in London, and we travelled together 
to Paris. Louis Napoleon had made his coup d'état, and was 
awaiting the issue of the plebiscite before proclaiming himself 
Emperor. There was some military display as we passed 
through Paris. Father Coleridge sympathized with Napoleon, 
and said that the French were an ‘Imperial race.’ On our way 
south from Paris to Lyons, we made the acquaintance of a 
French priest.(the Abbé Pottier) who was bound for Algeria in 
order to join the African Mission, and we agreed to be fellow- 
travellers as far as our routes lay in the same direction. 
We started from Lyons in his company for La Salette, where 
the recent apparition was the subject of discussion far and 
wide. In approaching the mountain we fell in with M. and 
Madame Roquefeuille, who were travelling thither from 
1’Aveyron, en action de gréces for a cure obtained by the latter 
through invocation of Notre Dame de la Salette. We 
joined them, and made the ascent of the mountain together 
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The accommodation afforded by the missionaries on the scene 
of the apparition was primitive and rough in the extreme, but 
Masses were going on all the morning, and the anniversary of 
the apparition, which had occurred the previous day (the same 
day that the voting took place for Napoleon’s plebiscite), had 
brought twenty thousand people to pass the day and night on 
the summit of the mountain. 

“From La Salette we went to Grenoble, where Melanie 
(the girl of the apparition) was living with the Sisters de 
la Providence. We called on the Bishop, who received us 
most courteously and at once gave us a note which secured 
for us admission to the convent and an interview with Melanie. 
The Abbé Pottier acted as interpreter, and Father Coleridge 
put her through a searching cross-examination like the 
hereditary lawyer that he was. There was no flaw in the 
girl’s evidence, and the different parts of her story hung 
together very well. From Grenoble we went to the Grande 
Chartreuse on the eve of the feast of St. Bruno, and kept 
St. Bruno’s day—the only day in the year on which their rule 
of silence is relaxed—with the Carthusian monks. Crossing the 
Alps by the Mount Cenis to Turin, we proceeded to Rome. 

“At Rome, Father Coleridge at first entered the English 
College, then moved into the Collegio Pio, and finally settled at 
the Accademia. The majority of the community at the Acca- 
demia were Italians, all, or nearly all, of whom have since become 
Cardinals, but there were among them a German, a Frenchman, 
and several Englishmen, the late Cardinals Manning and 
Howard, the present Cardinal Vaughan, Mer. Talbot (Warwick 
Street), and one or two more. Father Coleridge appeared con- 
tented here, but very reserved. E womo di studio, the Italians said, 
and they left him to his thoughts and his studies. But he was 
more than a mere student, and it cost him little time or labour 
to keep abreast of the theological lectures at the Roman College 
which he attended regularly ; he kept up his intercourse with 
Father Douglas, whom he took for his director, and made 
himself acquainted with works of asceticism, hagiology, and 
devotion, many of which he afterwards published in English in 
the Quarterly Series. But, as usual, the centre of his thoughts, 
to which everything else gravitated, was the Life of Christ and 
the four Gospels. His favourite book was the Life of Christ by 
Ludolph the Saxon, and this, he maintained, was the book 
which was the means of the conversion of St. Ignatius at Loyola 
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when he was recovering from the wound he received at 
Pampeluna. I never heard him give his evidence for this 
opinion, but he held it, and said he could prove it. 

“ There is little variety and few events in the life of a student. 
When the schools were closed in August, Father Coleridge 
generally left Rome and visited some interesting spot during a 
portion of the vacation. One year he spent a month at Loreto, 
another year he did the same at Naples. And the Accademia 
possessed a villa at Tivoli, where he made several short visits. 
It was near Tusculum and the Sabine farm of Horace, and 
was a point from which Vico Varo and Subiaco could be 
visited. 

“The order of the day at the Accademia was as follows: 
Rise at 6a.m. Half an hour’s meditation. Mass at 7. Breakfast. 
Morning schools at the Roman College. Refetitore. Dinner at 
1 p.m. Half an hour recreation, A short szesta. Afternoon 
schools at Roman College. A walk before sunset. Supper, 9 p.m. 
in winter, IO p.m, in summer. 

“ After four years’ study of theology, Father Coleridge was 
ordained priest in 1856, and, half a year later, took his degree 
of Doctor of Theology in the beginning of 1857. He Ieft Rome 
in May of that year, and on the 7th of September, 1857, entered 
the S.J. Novitiate at Beaumont. There is little to record of 
him in his novitiate, except that he was edifying and observant 
in all the virtues and practices of a novice. As he entered 
the Novitiate as a priest, only one year was allowed for his 
novitiate, and in his second year he made his tertianship, 
devoting himself to the study of the Institute. 

“In September, 1859, he took his vows, and was sent to 
St. Beuno’s, where he was made Professor of Holy Scripture, 
and simultaneously reviewed his Moral Theology. As Pro- 
fessor he treated on the four Gospels. He was also Minister 
at St. Beuno’s for about eighteen months. He did not like 
teaching, and was always urging the establishment of a 
literary organ of Catholic opinion. This came to him in 1865, 
when he left St. Beuno’s for Farm Street as operarius and 
‘Editor of THE MONTH.’ In 1868 he made his long retreat at 
Milltown Park, near Dublin, and on the 15th of August in the 
same year he was professed of the four vows.” 


It was in the following year that I myself first made his 
acquaintance. At the end of the summer term of 1869 I felt 
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that the time had come when I ought to act on what had long 
been a growing conviction and had at length ripened into a 
certain assurance, and join myself to that Church whither God 
had for many years been leading me. I had always had a 
great admiration for the Society of Jesus, and by a Jesuit 
I desired to be received. I accordingly asked Dr. Newman 
for a line of introduction to one of the Jesuit Fathers in 
London, and to Father Coleridge he sent me, describing me 
as “one who already has a great devotion to your Society.” 
I have no very special reminiscences of my intercourse with 
him previously to my reception, except that he treated me 
with the greatest kindness, and took in the situation at once, 
He gave me the penny Catechism to read through carefully, 
telling me that if I believed it all, there was nothing for me 
except to become a Catholic without delay. When he saw 
how fulty convinced I was, he advised me to lose no time, 
warning me that the grace of God “is not like something that 
you can put away in a drawer and go and take out at any 
time convenient to you.” , 

After my reception I went abroad for a few months, 
and then returned to Oxford and continued the work of 
tuition there as a private “coach” for a time, while I was 
making up my mind as to my future career. At this time 
the presence of Catholics at Oxford was strongly discouraged, 
if not forbidden, and Father Coleridge was quite amusingly 
divided between his love for Oxford and his wish to fall in 
with a proposal which was under the circumstances a prudent 
one, on the one hand, and his fear of saying a word that 
might seem to be disloyal to the directions of authority on the 
other. He solemnly warned me of the perils of a Protestant 
University, and of the responsibility of co-operating with its 
teaching by taking pupils there, but all the time I read, or 
thought I read, between the lines, a secret approval on his part 
of the step I contemplated. It reminded me of Mr. Winkle’s 
instructions in the celebrated duel scene in Prckweck. At all 
events, back to Oxford I went, and I have never seen reason 
to regret it. 

From time to time I saw Father Coleridge during the first 
decade of my life in the Society, but in 1881 I came to London 
and was brought into continual intercourse with him. Yet 
I can find but little to record that would be of any general 
interest. He lived a student’s life, almost always in his room 
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and always at work. All the morning through, and often for 
a good part of the rest of the day, the unceasing click click of 
his typewriter told of his unceasing industry. But he was 
always ready to sacrifice any amount of time to any one who 
needed his help or advice. His gentleness and courtesy always 
touched me, and his extreme desire not to wound. He had 
a most tender and affectionate heart, and no one valued more 
than he did any mark of confidence or friendly approach, and 
this all the more on account of a certain shyness of manner 
which is supposed to be one of the inheritances of the English- 
man, and which made others sometimes a little afraid of him. 
“He was a very firm and faithful friend,” writes one who worked 
with him on THE MONTH for some years, “and one of those who 
improve on acquaintance, and whom to know intimately is to 
love. Those who met him in some uncongenial atmosphere or 
knew him slightly, often thought him unsympathetic. Lady 
Georgiana Fullerton prized his friendship as a special grace 
bestowed by God. Cardinal Newman admitted him to his close 
friendship, and with something of admiration as well as affection. 
He spoke of Father Coleridge's treatment of the Beatitudes as 
having given him the greatest pleasure. 

“His care of his spiritual children when suffering from ill- 
health or any other cause was beyond all praise. He never 
spared himself. More than one appeal reached him from within 
an Anglican convent, and the charity and prudence and power 
with which he assisted the petition, avoiding all that could give 
reasonable offence, but never resting till the cause was gained, 
were enough to mark him out as having an influence of no 
common kind. He was always gentle in his judgment about 
the good faith of those who had not found their way into the 
Church. As editor he sometimes intervened to tone down 
unnecessary fierceness about ‘heretics.’ He was most cautious 
in all that touched upon doctrine, and though his own intuitions 
were very safe, for he had Catholic instincts, he always caused 
every word to be carefully examined by a Professor of Theology, 
and either struck out or modified with the docility of a child 
anything which was considered by his adviser to be weak or 
doubtful. It is one of the faults of his style that he puts in too 
many qualifying clauses in his unwillingness to make strong 
assertions.” 

In the same year in which he ceased to edit THE MONTH 
he became for a time Vice-Rector of Farm Street. In this post 
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he showed a consideration for others and a conciliatory spirit 
that those who knew him superficially had scarcely expected. 
His quiet manner and a certain habit of making playfully 
severe remarks on the foibles of others made men fail to 
appreciate or realize his great spirit of charity towards all 
around him. But there was always a good-humour and jocular 
tone even in his sharpest sayings that prevented them from 
inflicting any wound. <A good sample of his “attic salt” 
occurred on the occasion of the visit of some Father who was 
continually belauding the virtues of his mother. Day by day, 
those who associated with him were forced to listen to a 
panegyric of her virtues, until at length Father Coleridge 
remarked, during a pause in the harangue, “Father X ; 
don’t you think it would be a good plan if you were to 
write a Life of your mother, and then all who wshed to do 
so could read it.” In his quiet way he was full of fun, and 
had a great insight into character. He found out the Nun 
of Kenmare long before her final defection, and characterized 
some letters she wrote him as “most impudent.” As Rector 
he showed great tact in his intercourse with the authorities 
of the diocese, and obtained lIcaves and privileges from them 
that were never granted to any one else. During his time of 
office the Jesuits were invited to give missions in the diocese, 
and Cardinal Manning himself came and preached the pane- 
gyric of St. Ignatius in Farm Street Church. He was also, 
while acting as Rector, always most ready to listen to the 
advice or representations of any of his subordinates. He was 
slow in arriving at an opinion, and did not do so without due 
consideration, and when his opinion was once formed, it might 
generally be relied upon. He knew this, and from his per- 
sistency in a decision thus arrived at, some came to regard 
him as obstinate. But this he never was. A Father who was 
acting under him during this time was at variance with him 
as to the dedication of a new altar that was to be erected, 
and desired to see it dedicated to St. Aloysius, while Father 
Coleridge had the idea of an altar to be called the altar of 
the Crucifix. It was represented to him that in a Jesuit 
church the altars should be distinctively Jesuit, and that this 
was the prevailing feature of the churches of the Society on 
the Continent. Father Coleridge listened and thought over 
the matter, and presently said: “I have quite come round 
to your view;” and the altar was accordingly dedicated to 
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St. Aloysius. It was Father Coleridge who superintended the 
building of the Farm Street house, though it was not he, but 
Father Porter, who decided on its erection. All those who 
have lived in it can bear witness to the extreme care that has 
been taken to provide for its warmth and_ suitability for 
its purpose, and if this is mainly due to the ability of the 
architect, we must not forget that his choice and the directions 
he received were the work of the then Superior. 

But Father Coleridge was far more at home as a writer 
than as a Superior, and was very glad when the return of 
Father Porter enabled him to get back to his books. His 
great work, over and above the books that he himself wrote, 
was the formation of a house of writers. This he kept steadily 
before himself from his first coming to Farm Street. He felt 
most keenly the deficiencies of Catholic literature, and with his 
usual quiet and steady persistency, set himself to the inaugura- 
tion of some plan by which the want might be supplied. He 
showed his prudent sagacity in the policy he adopted. He 
knew that literary work is as a rule very unremunerative for 
Catholic writers, and that the house of writers would never 
permanently flourish without some available funds. So he set 
to work to gather together some sort of foundation, and also 
to provide, by availing himself of all the literary talent within 
his reach, a set of books which should be at the same time 
standard books of permanent value, and a steady source of 
income to the literary body who were to compose the 
staff of the new house. It was his constant dread that he 
would die with this undone. When Superiors encouraged the 
work he was in high spirits, when they seemed to be willing to 
disband the writers in order to supply more immediately press- 
ing demands he grew sad at the thought. His persistent energy 
had many a battle to fight and many a trial to endure, but he 
carried his point, and has left behind him a flourishing house 
of writers whose publications have a wide and steady sale, 
and among them none are more widely spread or in more 
continual demand than what he himself wrote, and especially 
than his Life of our Lord. 1 was astonished when travelling 
in America to find that every Bishop, and every priest of any 
literary turn, almost invariably had on his bookshelves some 
of the works of Father Coleridge, and the red covers of his 
Quarterly Series had found their way into every good library. 
In this respect his work, like that of most men who undertake a 
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really great enterprise, did not in his lifetime bear more than 
the first-fruits, with however the promise of a glorious harvest 
to come. It was also Father Coleridge who, by an article 
in THE MONTH, first suggested the idea of the Manuals of 
Catholic Philosophy, which have a large and steady sale both 
in England and America, as well as the idea of other similar 
series not yet realized. . 

Of Father Coleridge’s success as Editor of THE MONTH 
there is no one more competent to speak than his successor 
in that responsible and difficult post. It is to Father Coleridge 
that is due its present high repute and the position which it 
occupies in our periodical literature. His own classical training, 
his wide range of information, his scholarly and exact mind, 
his literary taste, his theological knowledge, and the useful 
experience he had gained as a constant contributor to, and as 
the Oxford sub-editor of, the Guardian newspaper, made him 
excellently qualified for the work. The mere fact that he 
continued to carry on the editorship for fifteen years without 
intermission, and handed to his successor a task rendered 
comparatively easy by the system and order that he had 
established in its issue, testifics to successful labours which 
claim the gratitude of all those interested in Catholic literature. 

The last article ever written by Father Coleridge was that 
on Cardinal Newman, entitled “A Father of Souls,” in THE 
MONTH for October, 1890. It carries with it the marks of 
the intense affection that he entertained for the great master 
who broke down the barriers that had kept so many outside 
the Church. It is written in his best style; he was always 
strongest in biographical articles, and he had in his friend 
and teacher a theme to inspire his pen. [For some time 
subsequently to this he continucd his L2fe of our Lord, and he 
laboured on assiduously as long as his active brain was able to 
think, and long after he was unable to hold a pen or write a 
line. Even when his failing powers rendered it impossible for 
him to produce anything for publication, he still read largely, 
and took the keenest interest in all that bore directly or 
indirectly on the Tractarian movement and the conversion of 
Anglicans, 

We cannot attempt in the present article any account of 
his maguum opus, the Life of our Lord. It is in itself a work 
for a lifetime, and if he had written nothing else, his life would 
indeed have been well spent. But it was in quantity only a 
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fraction of what was produced by his industrious and untiring 
pen. “He was immensely industrious. His pen was always at 
work, and he wrote readily and without much correcting. This 
was partly due to facility in finding the right word without 
delay, but it was also partly due to a certain carelessness about 
minute graces of style: curtosa felicittas was not an object of his 
ambition. The form in which he cast a sentence was not a 
matter to detain him long. He did not retouch and improve, 
and sometimes would not even care to correct palpable faults, 
When his mind was saturated with some subject familiar and 
freshly thought over, he seemed literally to fling his mind upon 
the paper, and the rapidity of composition was extraordinary, 
He was very sensible of the trouble given to his friends by his 
illegible writing, and bravely in his old age learned type-writing 
for thety sake. This was quickly rewarded, for when his right 
arm was paralyzed he could still work on with his left hand at 
the printing, and the last two volumes of his great work were 
prepared in this manner. The last volume shows many signs 
of failing power, but in the last but one he is still quite himself. 
Indeed it is a specially interesting volume, containing as it 
does several of his most carefully weighed conclusions, which 
he had waited many years before he ventured to express. As 
an instance of this was his conviction that Judas was not the 
first example of a sacrilegious communicant. He maintained 
that such an opinion had no excuse, that it went directly against 
the text of the Gospel. Judas, he said, left the supper-table 
before the institution of the Blessed Sacrament, and was con- 
sequently neither a priest nor a bad communicant.” 

Though he finished his last volume of the Lzfe of our Lord 
at Roehampton, his work was practically over when he left 
Farm Street. The two years spent at the Noviceship were 
years of patient suffering and waiting for the day when he 
should receive his well-earned reward in Heaven. 

During his retirement there his interest in earthly 
things was merely in their relation to things — spiritual. 
During the last year of his life the entire occupation of 
his thoughts with the things of Heaven became more marked 
than ever. He rarely asked for anything or any one except 
for the Life of our Lord, for the Blessed Sacrament, and 
for his confessor. He had a special devotion for the J/eserere, 
and used always to recite it as a preparation for Holy 
Communion. The Lauda Sion was also a great favourite with 
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him, and often brought tears to his eyes. Night and day his 
beads were in his hands, and his crucifix was ever by his side. 
On Holy Communion mornings, during the last few months, 
when his mind was wandering, it was always enough to put his 
crucifix to his lips in order to recall his thoughts. He used 
continually to kiss it with the liveliest sentiments of sorrow, 
patience, love, gratitude, and desire, and often shed copious 
tears of emotion. Unless absolutely unable to rise, he would 
never miss hearing Holy Mass. When he could not hear 
Mass, he would read it over to himself, and he struggled to 
say his Office as long as he could hold a book. 

He was to the last full of gaiety and quiet fun, very con- 
tented with whatever was given him, never yielding to any sort 
of grumbling or finding fault, in spite of the trying character 
of his helpless life. He was always sociable and glad of a 
chat, and. grateful to any one who would come and sit with 
him for half an hour, and most thankful for all the little services 
reidered him by the novices and brothers. To his Superiors 
he showed a love that is one of the marks of a true son of 
the Society, yielding always to anything proposed to him, 
however repugnant he was to it naturally, if he was told that 
the Rector or his confessor wished it. Towards the end of his 
life, when in his wandering hours he was sometimes difficult 
to manage, the expression of the wish of his Superior always 
recalled him to himself and to ready compliance with what he 
was asked to do. 

During the last six or eight months his thoughts were con- 
tinually fixed on Heaven and the Beatific Vision. When the 
first attack of mental wandering came on some six months since, 
he tried again and again to find some favourite passage of his 
in Suarez on the subject. When at last it was found for him, 
he had it read to him over and over again, and meanwhile the 
tears were flowing fast as he listened. It was just the same 
to the last. His thoughts were always on the things of Heaven, 
and even when his mind was wandering the most, he clearly 
showed by the words that fell from his lips, how things spiritual 
entirely occupied his thoughts. 

Father Coleridge will leave his mark behind him. He was 
one of the last of the Tractarian school, properly so called, 
before the element of Ritualism had begun to intermingle with 
it. He will also be remembered as one of the most hard- 
working and successful literary men among modern Catholics. 
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As practically the founder of THE MONTH, and as the 
originator of the Quarterly Series, he will always live in the 
grateful memory of English Catholics. Many will treasure up 
the recollection of him as a most kind personal friend and most 
prudent adviser. All, whether Catholics or Protestants, cannot 
fail to admire and respect his great ability, his generous 
sacrifice for conscience’ sake, his indefatigable industry, his 
literary power, his affectionate heart, and his spirit of loyalty 
and unswerving obedience to all through whom he recognized 
the voice of God speaking to him. 
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WE do not propose to attempt anything like an exhaustive 
comment upon the pictures of the year, still less do we intend 
to describe them. A written description of a picture is at best 
futile ; and, now that the various exhibitions are so fully and 
so admirably illustrated, it seems to us superfluous to attempt 
it. Our aim will be rather to call attention to some of the 
more remarkable pictures, and to group them according to the 
different sections of the English school for easier reference. 

Our first impression of this year’s Exhibition at the Royal 
Academy was that it shows a high standard of technical 
ability, and is all but free from pictures which might shock the 
religious and moral sense of Catholics ; but, if on the one hand 
there is an unusual absence of examples of eccentric or incom- 
petent art, on the other there are but few paintings which assert 
themselves as works of extraordinary merit, and which fulfil 
the conditions of the motto, chosen from Ruskin, which appears 
on the title-page of the catalogue: “Fine art is that in which 
the hand, the head, and the heart of man go together.” 

Ideal, or rather academic art, finds its solitary exponent in 
Sir Frederic Leighton, P.R.A., who, this year, has abandoned 
his large classical compositions, and has chosen a Scriptural 
incident as the subject of his chief contribution, “ Rizpah” (159) 
watching at the foot of the crosses on which her sons hang. 
It will be remembered how, in the second book of Kings, it is 
recorded that “there was a famine in the days of David for 
three years successively, and David consulted the oracle of the 
Lord. And the Lord said, It is for Saul and his bloody house, 
because he slew the Gabaonites, and David calling for the 
Gabaonites, said to them, What shall I do for you? and what 
shall be the atonement for you, that you may bless the inherit- 
ance of the Lord, and they replied by demanding that seven men 
of the children of Saul should be delivered unto them, that they 
might crucify them unto the Lord. So the King took the two 
sons of Respha . . . whom she bore to Saul, and the five sons of 
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Michol the daughter of Saul . . . and gave them into the hands 
of the Gabaonites, and they crucified them on a hill before the 
Lord, and the seven died together in the first days of the 
harvest, when the barley began to be reaped. And Respha 
took hair-cloth, and spread it under her upon the rock from the 
beginning of the harvest, till the water dropped upon them out 
of heaven, and suffered neither the birds to tear them by day, 
nor the beasts by night.” It will be seen that this subject is 
essentially of a weird and dramatic character, and we cannot 
think it is suited to the President’s peculiar genius, which is 
more in its element in work demanding a purely decorative 
treatment. True to his restricted theory of art, his chief aim is 
beauty of line and sculpturesque grace, and he finds full scope 
for these qualities in his two draped figures, “ Farewell” (14) 
and “ The Frigidarium,” as well as in his charming composition, 
“Hit” (105). Those who remember this accomplished and 
highly-trained artist’s “Cimabue’s Madonna carried in Pro- 
cession,” by which he at once achieved his reputation, must 
always regret that his art did not find its true function in the 
decoration of public buildings. 

The other great master of decorative art in the English 
school, Mr. Burne Jones, has seceded from the Academy, where 
his art, owing to its frank conventionality and its often archaic 
character, was out of harmony with its surroundings. But 
his works have been seen to the utmost advantage in a separate 
exhibition in the New Gallery—but recently closed—and many 
who were formerly hostile have become converts to his style of 
art. No artist’s merits have been more hotly contested, but he 
has ended by attaining a position second to none, though his 
paintings must necessarily appeal to the few. Originally an 
imitator of Rossetti, and like him a man of poctical temperament, 
he soon distanced his master, and has formed a style of his own, 
founded upon that of the Italian masters of the Renaissance, 
distinguished by a certain quaint fancy and great beauty of 
colour. Indifferent alike to realism and archeology, he treats a 
Pagan myth, as that of Pygmalion, or a Christian legend, as 
that of St. Dorothea, as if they had taken place in the cexgue 
cento period. Needless to say, his treatment of so sacred a 
subject as “The Annunciation” is no more satisfying to 
Catholics than others which have been attempted by Protestants. 
We regret too the tendency of much of his work, and the Pagan 
spirit which so largely prevails in it. 
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Utterly dissimilar in aim and character as are the works of 
Sir F. Leighton and Mr. Burne Jones, they have this in common, 
that both—following the example of Raphael and the other 
great masters of the czxgue cento—lay the foundation of their 
work and build up their ideal by making numerous preparatory 
studies from nature in black and white. No portion of the 
Burne Jones exhibition was more interesting to the student 
| of art, or more instructive to the general public, than the room 
| containing his studies in chalk and pencil; as showing his 
careful and conscientious mode of work, and his striving after 
selection and beauty of form. Pope’s lines: 

First follow Nature, and your judgment frame 

By her just standard, which is still the same ; 

Unerring Nature, still divinely bright, 

One clear, unchanged, and universal light, 


Life, force, and beauty, must to all impart, 
At once the source, the end, and test of art, 


are true even when applied to ideal art. All art not founded 
on nature must end in feebleness and mannerism, and the 
great distinction between the realist and the idealist is that the 
former slavishly follows nature, whilst the latter—the man of 
whom it may be said in the words of Michael Angelo, “Si 
depinge con cervello e non colle mani,’— uses nature as the basis 
of his “creations.” As Paul Delaroche wrote: “Il faut qu’un 
artiste oblige la nature a passer a travers son intelligence et son 
ceeur.” It is only thus that imagination and feeling can have 
full scope. . 

Of the paintings dealing with religious subjects there 
are none that aim at an ideal or even a devotional treat- 
ment, but there is a great charm in Mrs. Stokes’ “Angels 
entertaining the Holy Child” (447). Our Lady, wrapped in 
a pale blue mantle, sleeps reclining on a heap of hay, and 
two childlike angels standing by harp on miniature harps 
to our Lord—a sweet baby swathed in swaddling-clothes. 
The two angels are almost identical in attitude, in appear- 
ance, and in costume. In a picture so realistically treated 
it seems somewhat incongruous to introduce gold nimbi; but 
in this, as in the general treatment of the subject, Mrs. 
\ Stokes follows the example of some of the modern French 

school. Next in importance is Mr. Schmalz’s “Mary of 
Magdala” (929), who would hardly be recognized either under 
that name, or in the picture, as St. Mary Magdalene. Mr. 
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Schmalz, as he has recently informed the public in the pages 
of one of the art magazines, has spent some time in the Holy 
Land, with the laudable desire of imparting some local colour 
to his Scriptural scenes. But, as is too often the case, the 
result has been that in this picture the figure has become 
somewhat secondary to its surroundings, and a carefully 
studied fig-tree is the most prominent object in the composi- 
tion. As Mr. Schmalz has published his views on religious 
art, and as he is the author of that curious assertion that: 
“There is no such thing as Christian art, there is but one art 
for the Pagan, the Jew, and the Christian,” it is interesting to 
see how he puts his theories into practice. The strangest 
example in the Academy Exhibition of what would be called 
an “original” treatment of a sacred subject is to be found in 
Miss Martyn’s “He descended into Hel!” (924), in which our 
Lord is depicted as standing on the slope of a hill in an open 
landscape, and the holy souls of Limbo—a curious gathering— 
emerge from the mouth of a pit. But in the Grafton Galleries, 
where there were collected together some of the wildest pro- 
ductions of the “Impressionists,” there was an example of 
what we have been assured is the “deeply reverential art” 
of the Lutheran Von Uhde. This, under the title of “Lord, 
abide with us,” was supposed to represent our Saviour and the 
disciples at Emmaus. Without the help of the catalogue no 
one could have taken it for a sacred subject. Our Blessed 
Lord appears in the guise of a tramp, wearing a threadbare 
ulster, and the two disciples are in the garb of German 
operatives or peasants of to-day. After seeing this, his most 
recent picture exhibited in this country, we can well under- 
stand the universal condemnation of Von Uhde’s treatment 
of sacred subjects by his Catholic compatriots, and how the 
Catholic party in the Bavarian Parliament felt themselves 
called upon to protest against his influence in the Academy 
of Munich. 

There are no class of pictures which so much interest the 
majority of the visitors to the Exhibitions as those dealing 
with historical incidents and illustrating or telling a story, and 
this in spite of their being told that, in so doing, they display 
their ignorance of the true aims of art, and show themselves 
incapable of understanding the distinctions between art and 
literature—which we have been assured “are delineated in the 
heavens!” Amongst these the most important is Mr. Calderon’s 
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“Elizabeth Woodville, widow of Edward IV., parting with her 
younger son, the Duke of York” (210). From a “literary” 
point of view the subject is a charming one, and nothing 
can exceed the pathos with which it is described by 
Blessed Thomas More. He recounts how when Cardinal 
Bourchier pledged both “body and soul” for the security of 
the young Duke, the widowed Queen “therewithal said 
unto the child, ‘Farewell, mine own sweet son. God send 
you good keeping. Let me kiss you yet once ere you go, 
for God knoweth when we shall kiss together again.’ And 
therewith she kissed him and blessed him, turned her back 
and wept and went her way, leaving the child weeping as 
fast.” It may, however, be urged that the incident is not suited 
to pictorial representation as—apart from the text—the subject 
would not explain itself. But the same objection might be 
made to a large proportion of those historical paintings which 
are recognized as master-pieces; and we must congratulate 
Mr. Calderon not only on the choice of a worthy subject, but 
also on the way in which he has treated it. The group of the 
mother and her son, and the Archbishop of Canterbury, is 
especially admirable; and it is pleasing to note that Mr. 
Calderon, almost alone amongst the older academicians, shows 
no falling off in the skill which has always distinguished him. 
We wish we. could say the same of Sir J. E. Millais; but, 
standing before his “Girlhood of St. Teresa” (42), it is hard 
to realize that it is the work of the man, whose pictures for a 
long series of years have been the chief features of the 
Academy Exhibitions. Who would think that these were 
children, full of a holy enthusiasm, going forth to seek 
martyrdom? They look more as if they were going unwillingly 
to school. Had Sir John consulted a Life of St. Teresa, instead 
of satisfying himself with the Prelude to George Elliot’s 
Middlemarch, he might have been better inspired; he would 
at least have learnt that Rodrigo was four years older than 
his sister, though she was the leading spirit, and had to bear 
the blame of the escapade. Mr. Seymour Lucas’ “News of 
the Spanish Armada” (69) can hardly be counted a success, 
well painted as it is. Philip II. is represented as kneeling at a 
prie-dicu in anything but a prayerful attitude ; whilst courtiers, 
standing aloof, whisper to each other. The Hon. Jcnn Collier, 
who seems to have a strange partiality for subjects of a no- 
Popery character, and who, two years ago, gave us a good 
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Protestant version of the Inquisition, this year exhibits “A 
Glass of Wine with Cesar Borgia” (426). It is to be hoped 
that the British public will not mistake this for an historical 
incident, or they may run away with the idea that the Popes, 
amongst their other wickednesses, were in the habit of allowing 
poison to be offered to the guests at their table. “The Trial of 
Joan of Arc” (922) is a carefully painted picture by Mr. Roe 
—a name new to us. The type chosen is hardly that which 
we should have imagined for such a heroine as “La Pucelle,” 
nor is the picture satisfactory in other respects ; but, recognizing 
as we do the difficulties of the subject, and the labour involved 
in treating historical incidents correctly, we welcome this new 
recruit in the ficld of art he has chésen and wish him every 
success. We bclieve the fashion will soon pass, but as long as 
a certain school of art critics decry everything like “subject” 
in a picture, it needs no little courage in any but artists of 
acknowledged reputation to choose an incident from history. 
Mr. Dicksee, R.A., has, at least, the rare merit in a successful 
man of not repeating himself. His “Funeral of a Viking” 
(131) is on a larger scale, and in a different manner, to anything 
he has yet attempted. Though it contains some clever painting, 
as in the glare of the torches and the reflections on the breast- 
plates and weapons of the soldiers, we cannot reckon it as a 
great work of art. It fails to impress, and the size of the 
canvas seems to us out of all proportion to the interest of 
the subject. Mr. Waterhouse, another of the prominent men 
amongst the younger members of the Academy, at the 
beginning of his career was largely influenced by the example 
of Mr. Alma Tadema, but he seems to have fallen under the 
influence of Mr. Burne Jones in his picture of “La belle dame 
sans merci” (149). It possesses a charm of colour, and a poetic 
suggestiveness, which distinguishes it from its surroundings. 
Mr. Tadema, in his two small pictures, “In my studio” (113), 
and “Comparisons” (219), displays his usual marvellous skill in 
the painting of the marbles, the stuffs, and the other still-life 
accessories of his pictures. Mr. Godward, who has no fewer 
than four pictures prominently placed, seems to us to have 
quite distanced Mr. Poynter, R.A., as a follower of the style of 
Mr. Tadema. One tires even of this master’s feats of executive 
skill, and we could well spare his imitators. Mr. Woods, R.A., 
and Mr. Logsdail, in their Venetian subjects, again display their 
wonderful skill in rendering sunlight, and their mastery in 
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painting architecture and figures combined; but here again 
repetition becomes wearisome. 

Let us now pass to the most recent developments in our 
Envxlish school, which are all traceable to French influence. 
The foremost of these is the so-called Newlyn school, a group 
of young painters whose great aim is to represent light, and 
especially out-door effects. It is impossible not to be arrested 
before their works, characterized as they are by a wonderful 
realism, rendered in a large manner and offering as great 
a contrast as can be imagined to the laborious methods of 
the now defunct school of the pre-Raphaelites, who also made 
the exact representation of nature their chief canon of art. 
The novel modes of treatment and execution practised by this 
new school, make the work of men of the older generation look 
strangely antiquated already. The leader of this Newlyn 
school, Mr. Stanhope Forbes, signalizes his election to the ranks 
of the associates of the Royal Academy by the exhibition of 
a powerful work, “The Lighthouse” (330). Until recently a 
canvas of moderate dimensions would have been considered 
sufficient for a subject of such slight interest and such simple 
materials, but, following the example of some of the French 
realists who often paint the ugliest objects and the most trivial 
incidents life-size, Mr. Forbes has given us a boat and its two 
occupants, with a harbour and its lighthouse in the background, 
ona scale suitable to a work of monumental character. Granting, 
as we readily do, the truth with which the relations of the tone 
of the figures with the background are rendered, and the skill 
and directness with which the whole scene is set before us, 
those who have a just appreciation of the true end and aim of 
painting may well pause to ask themselves of this and many 
other mere painters’ problems, were they worth the labour and 
artistical knowledge bestowed upon them? Mr. Bramley’s main 
pre-occupation in his picture of two little girls presenting 
bouquets to an old couple, “ After fifty years” (815), has been 
to record the effect of white in shadow seen against the brilliant 
sunlight that floods the harbour and shipping in the background; 
whilst Mr. Chevallier Tayler, in his “Summer dinner party” (519), 
renders the struggle between daylight and candle-light with 
marvellous skill. Both of these artists belong to the Newlyn 
school, but artificial light has attractions for others besides 
themselves. Mr.Solomon, abandoning for once his Venuses, 
Casandras, and the rest, represents yet another dinner-party 
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under the title of “Your health” (892). Mr. Melton Fisher, in 
“Music” (328), repeats his clever contrast of moonlight and 
lamplight, and Mr. La Thangue, in “Punch: a study by lamp- 
light” (543), suffuses his picture of three ladies, laughing over a 
joke in Punch, with a pink glow. 

The latest importation from France, in the way of an art 
movement, is the so-called “Impressionist” school. Its votaries 
have hardly as yet succeeded in gaining a footing in the 
Academy Exhibitions, but there are a few examples of their 
startling productions. Mr. Lavery’s “Moorish dance” (5), 
Mr. Bunny’s “ Le Passant” (444), and Mr. Brangwyn’s “ Slave- 
market” (851), all alike show the same sketchiness, the same 
flatness, and the same patches of colour which mark this last 
outcome of modern art. 

The notable figure pictures which it would be impossible to 
classify are too numerous to mention in detail. Mr. Orchardson, 
R.A., in his “Music” (19) displays all his wonted grace and 
skill; but, as usual, the figure is set in a waste of background. 
Mr. Macbeth’s best picture is, we think, “The schoolmaster’s 
garden” (125). Then there is Mr. Briton Riviere’s “ King's 
Libation” (87), which is painted on so large a scale that it 
cannot be overlooked; it is principally remarkable for the 
painting of the dead and dying lions and lionesses. Mr. 
Boughton’s “ Vision at the Martyr’s Well” (268) may attract on 
account of its subject, and those who enjoy a humorous picture 
should look at Mr. Peacock’s “ Verily man is created extremely 
impatient” (832). Mr. Clausen, as an imitator of Bastien- 
Lapage, has many admirers, but he seems to take a special 
pleasure in painting faces which are the reverse of beautiful : 
witness “A Cottage Girl” (57), whose eye-balls stand out from 
her head like a couple of beads. Far more attractive, and 
painted with great skill in a thoroughly modern manner, are 
“A Young Witch” (94) and the “Pale, cold face” (266) of 
Mr. Leonard Watts, whose work is, we think, new to the walls 
of the Academy. So too is Mr. Nicholet’s, whose “Orphans of 
Amsterdam” (551) is charming in feeling, full of light, and 
painted with great skill and directness. Mr. Gunning King’s 
“June Roses” (240) and Mr. Swan’s admirable study of a 
lion’s head (520) should not be overlooked ; nor should two 
of the rare historical incident pictures, Mr. Hillingford’s “ Ball 
given at Brussels on the eve of the Battle of Waterloo” 
(469), and Mr. Spence’s “First Invasion of Rome by the 
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Gauls” (481)—a Gaul stroking the beard of one of the 
Conscript Fathers. 

Besides the able picture by Mrs. Stokes, to which we have 
already referred, there are many others which prove that the 
ladies can hold their own as painters. Such, for example, are 
Lady Butler’s spirited charge of the “Camel Corps” (848) ; 
Miss Dicksee’s pleasing incident subject of “The Child Handel” 
discovered at night playing on a musical instrument in an attic 
(279); Mrs. Corbet’s “Goat-Girl” (27) and her poetical land- 
scape, “Above the Horner Woods” (285); and Mrs. Rae’s 
decorative-looking “Flowers plucked and cast aside” (439). 
It is to be regretted that a lady should, under the influence 
of Von Uhde, have so vulgarized—not to say degraded—our 
Blessed Lady, as Miss Nordgren has done in her picture 
entitled “ There was no room for them” (216). In figure painting, 
as in every other branch of English art, French influence is 
strongly felt in the search for novelty and the higher technical 
achievement which distinguish recent exhibitions ; but we should 
regret if our school should altogether lose its individuality in 
following in the footsteps of our more artistic neighbours. 

Of the portraits we need not say much, though it is admitted 
that portraiture is the strong point in English art. Some of 
the most distinguished Academicians, as Messrs. Herkomer and 
Fildes, seem to have abandoned figure painting for the more 
lucrative practice of portraiture, and others like Sir J. E. Millais 
and Mr. Alma Tadema are well represented in this branch of 
art. Frequenters of the Exhibitions are so familiar with the 
works of these and of others of the older generation of portrait 
painters, that they turn with more interest to the fresher and 
more brilliant paintings of such rising artists as Mr. Sargent 
and Mr.Shannon. In strong contrast to these, Mr. Stanhope 
Forbes contributes a “ Portrait of a Lady” (10) who is neither 
young nor beautiful, with an uncompromising realism that is 
somewhat astonishing. 

Landscape painting is another branch of art in which we have 
long held our own, and in which we may claim to be the 
pioneers of the modern school. Classical landscape is now as 
dead as the “High Art” of the last century; and landscape 
artists may be divided into two groups, those who aim at a 
direct imitation of nature, and those who, merging detail, seek 
to endow their transcripts of nature with a poetic charm. Both 
these sections are admirably represented in the Exhibitions of 
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the year. Mr. Davis, R.A., is the most accomplished representa- 
tive of the former class, but the effect of his pictures is marred 
by his over-insistance on detail, which looks as if it had been 
studied through a field-glass. Mr. Murray, A.R.A., is not so 
realistic as formerly, and in one of his pictures, “ Hampshire” 
(589), reminds one of a composition of the “classical” school. 

We are somewhat weary of the repetitions of Messrs. 
Macwhirter, Leader, and North; and on that account, perhaps, 
do not render full justice to those merits which have won for 
them the much coveted titles of R.A. and A.R.A. The land- 
scapes of Messrs. East, Parton, and Stokes are less according 
to the traditions of English landscape art, and therefore, 
probably, find less favour amongst the veterans of the Academy, 
but they are much more esteemed by judges of art generally. 
Amongst sea painters, Mr. Moore, R.A., is the most distinguished, 
but he too repeats himself so often that one is doubtful whether 
some of his marvellous blue seas have not already been seen 
under some other title. Mr. Brett, too, gives us two new versions 
of the picture purchased for the Chantry gallery, so it is quite 
refreshing to turn to a sea piece by a less familiar hand— 
Mr. Somerscale’s “ Corvette shortening sail to pick up a ship- 
wrecked crew ” (434). 

We have left ourselves but little space to refer to “The 
New Gallery.” What is really good is seen to far greater 
advantage here than on the crowded walls of the Academy ; 
but the general effect of the Exhibition is injured by the 
presence of much that could only have gained admission by 
favour, or by the want of discrimination on the part of the 
judges—works which for incompetency could only find their 
equals amongst the productions of some of the retired members 
of the Royal Academy, who, blind to their own defects, still 
insist on their right to a place on “the line.” True to the 
traditions of the Grosvenor Gallery, which this Exhibition has 
succeeded, or rather supplanted, the works of several weak and 
far-off imitators of Mr. Burne Jones find a refuge here. He 
is himself but ill-represented by two pictures which illustrate, 
or are illustrated by, some verses of his friend, Mr. W. Morris. 
Mr. Burne Jones is never so successful in oils as he is in water- 
colour, and these pictures look too much like designs for 
tapestry. The blues and the greens of the draperies are 
somewhat crude, and the backgrounds appear very false and 
artificial by the side of the literal transcripts of nature which 
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surround them. As is always the case, the expression of his 
countenances is melancholy and yearning. There are some 
excellent examples in the New Gallery of the landscape art 
of Messrs, Davis, R.A., Parton, East, and Stokes. We prefer 
the “Breezy Pastures” of this last-mentioned artist to his 
Academy picture. The lines of the landscape are fine, the 
sky is brilliant, the clouds full of movement, and the sheep 
admirably “put in.” There are two typical examples of 
Mr. Sargent’s portraits of ladies in places of honour. They 
are both distinguished by their vivacity, but we cannot help 
thinking that of “Mrs. Hammersley” in a rose-coloured velvet 
dress somewhat meretricious ; nor can we fail to be struck with 
the careless modelling of the neck, arms, and hands in his 
portraits, when we compare them with those of such a master 
of form as Mr.W. B. Richmond, A.R.A., who, until recently, 
was esteemed the leading painter of ladies’ portraits. Who 
is to decide which is the better and the sounder art—the old 
or the new? There are two other pictures which claim notice. 
The one—Mr. Brangwyn’s “Gold, Frankincense, and Myrrh,” 
as a warning because of its outrageous eccentricity; and the 
other, Mr.Gere’s “ Finding of the infant St. George,” because 
of its promise. Mr. Brangwyn’s picture is very similar in 
character to his “Slave Market” in the Royal Academy. He 
does not seem to be capable of painting a head, and the three 
Kings, who are not adoring, appear to have been studied from 
Moorish models. When one stands before this and other such 
productions of the Impressionist school, one is reminded of 
what Ruskin said of pre-Raphaelitism: “ Its Nemesis is its way 
of fixing on precisely the ugliest things it can find to paint!” 
We cannot help thinking this eccentricity is wilful, it is but one 
phase of many other forms of that hankering after so-called 
“originality” which is forced on so many of the younger 
painters of the day by the cruel competition of an over- 
crowded profession. With the many facilities now offered 
for obtaining a thorough artistic training, the number of artists, 
both men and women, who have mastered the grammar of their 
art, is daily increasing, and to attract attention they must 
attempt something startling. Not only are there too many artists, 
but there are also too many exhibitions; so that painters, 
instead of, as formerly, concentrating their endeavours on 
a few important works, multiply their pictures that they may 
be represented in as many exhibitions as possible. So absorbed 
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are they in rapid production, that they have no time for thought 
or careful preparation. But the great want in modern art is 
a truer appreciation of what should be its aims, and the 
recognition of the fact that, to produce a great work of art, 
there is something else wanted besides technical skill. Sir 
Frederick Leighton has told us that “the rank of a work of 
art is according to the dignity of the emotion it stirs in the 
beholder.” Judged by this standard, what rank should we 
give to the vast majority of the pictures exhibited, which leave 
us untouched by any feeling except that of admiration for the 
skill of the painter ? 
CHARLES GOLDIE. 











The Great Schism of the West. 
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SECOND ARTICLE. 

WE have seen under what circumstances the Great Schism 
of the West arose, and we have discussed the theological 
bearings of the sad scandal on the doctrines of the Church’s 
indefensible unity. We must now tell by what means this 
schism was eventually extinguished, and we shall have another 
theological question to consider: for it will be seen how the 
efforts to*restore unity gave birth to some novel doctrines 
on the relation of the Holy See to General Councils. 

Although the different nationalities ranged themselves differ- 
ently around the rival claimants to the Papacy, all were united 
in deploring the schism, and in demanding its removal. How 
the good must have deplored the evil needs no explanation. 
And the worldly-minded sovereigns also soon discovered that 
they had more to lose than to gain by its continuance. Rival 
Popes meant contests everywhere, and so grave an unsettlement 
of consciences as a sovereign found it hard to deal with. And 
then an Antipope needed to be supported, and supported exclu- 
sively by his own obedience, and the Churches of France soon 
discovered how heavy a financial burden, far exceeding the 
taxation against which they had complained in former days, 
was now laid on their shoulders. 

But how was the reunion of the two obediences to be 
obtained? Urban, as we have already heard, proposed the con- 
vocation of a General Council and offered to submit to its verdict 
on the facts. This plan was not acceptable to the Cardinals, 
and passed out of account till much later. In the earlier years 
of the schism the efforts for reunion took chiefly the form of 
inquiries into the facts of Urban’s election, and discussions 
of the point of law involved. When Urban died in 1389, after 
an eleven years’ reign, hopes were for the moment formed, that 
a settlement might be reached by the general recognition of 
Clement. But the Roman Cardinals were not prepared to pay 
for reunion so great a price as the acceptance of another 
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Avignon succession. They accordingly elected Peter Tomacelli, 
who took the name of Boniface IX. Boniface, on his election, 
wrote in friendly terms to Clement, urging him to resign, and 
offering in that case to make him Apostolic Legate to the lands 
which were at the present acknowledging his authority. 

When this offer was refused he next sent legates to the French 
King, begging him to work for reunion. This led to the University 
of Paris being invited by the King to consider the best steps 
to heal the schism, and from that time we find the University 
taking the lead. They proposed three plans: (1) that Boniface 
and Clement should simultaneously resign and a new appoint- 
ment be made by the two Colleges of Cardinals fused into one ; 
(2) that the question should be referred by the contending 
parties to arbitrators by whose sentence they would undertake 
to abide ; (3) that a General Council should be convened. The 
first plan seemed the best, and it was at once proposed to the 
two Pontiffs. The Cardinals at Avignon found it acceptable, 
and pressed it upon their master. But Clement upon this was 
so enraged that his health became seriously affected, and very 
soon after he was seized by a stroke of apoplexy and died. 
(September 16, 1394.) Here was another good opportunity of 
ending the schism, and the University of Paris urged the King 
of France to use his influence with Clement’s Cardinals and 
induce them to delay filling up the vacancy, until it had been 
first ascertained what Boniface was willing to do for the peace 
of the Church under the new circumstances. But the Avignon 
Cardinals, for whatever reason, were not of that mind, and 
having heard of the message from the King which was then on 
its way, they resolved to anticipate its arrival, and elected 
Cardinal Pedro de Luna, who took the title of Benedict 
XIII. Before the election, however, all the Cardinals bound 
themselves by oath to work for the extinction of the schism, 
and each engaged that if elected he would be ready to resign 
the dignity whenever such a course should seem to the majority 
of his Cardinals to be required by the interests of peace. As 
Boniface was like-minded, one might have imagined that the 
desired peace would not be long delayed. But the difficulty 
was that each party believed firmly in his own title, and was 
fearful lest resignation should be taken to imply a doubt about 
its validity. It is to this effect that Pedro de Luna expresses 
himself in his answer to the French King’s messengers when 
shortly after his election they arrived at Avignon and, finding 
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him installed already in the place of Clement, proposed to him 
the plan of simultaneous resignation. 

Pedro’s refusal on these grounds naturally aggravated the 
ambassadors immensely, seeing that he had himself quite 
recently been striving in favour of the plan and had urged it on 
his predecessor ; seeing also that his own Cardinals now united 
with the royal ambassadors in pressing it upon him, and thereby 
supplied the condition on which he had undertaken to resign 
when he took the oath previous to election. In their desire to 
end the schism quickly, and their perplexity how to do it except 
by the way of mutual cession, the University of Paris recom- 
mended that pressure should be put upon Benedict by with- 
drawing allegiance from him, without, however, transferring it 
to Boniface. The withdrawal took place in July, 1398, and as 
the greater part of his Cardinals joined in it, Benedict found 
himself alfhost entirely without a following in France. This 
state of things lasted for five years, when on Benedict escaping 
from the captivity in which he had been held at Avignon, and 
making the French King some overtures which proved to be 
delusive, he was acknowledged in France once more. 

It was at this time that in order to give some evidence of 
sincerity he sent an embassy to Rome. Boniface, whose plan for 
abolishing the schism was like that of his predecessor, the sum- 
moning of a General Council, held some discussions with the 
legates of his adversary, but in the midst of them succumbed toa 
disease from which he had been for some time suffering. Another 
excellent opportunity thus arose, and the Roman Cardinals at 
once inquired if the legates had authority to promise resignation 
on the part of Benedict, offering that in that case they would 
delay the election of another Pope until arrangements could be 
made for the two Colleges to unite in conducting it. But 
Benedict had no intention of resigning, and his legates had 
received no faculties to promise this in his name, and the Roman 
Cardinals were accordingly driven to proceed at once to the 
choice of a successor to Boniface. After binding themselves 
as before to resign, if elected, should the cause of reunion 
require it, they elected Cardinal Cosmato Migliorati, who took 
the name of Innocent VII. (1404.) Innocent followed his pre- 
decessors in looking to a General Council as the true remedy, 
and he at once proceeded to summon one to be held at Rome 
in a year’s time. But seditions arising in the city from the 
substitution of a weaker hand for the strong rule of Boniface, 
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effectually prevented this Council from being held at the 
appointed time, and in the following year (1406) Innocent’s 
short reign came to an end. 

The fairest hopes were conceived from the character of the 
next Pope of the Roman line. Angelo Corario was at an 
age when personal ambition seemed no longer conceivable. 
He was, moreover, known to be most anxious for reunion, 
and the Cardinals who elected him felt implicit confidence 
in the sincerity of his intentions. On the other hand, it was 
known that Benedict had been coerced by the sovereigns of 
his obedience to promise resignation when either his rival 
should promise the same, or should be removed by death. It 
may be said why in that case did the Roman Cardinals not 
defer the election? But it was dangerous, in the disturbed state 
of Italy, to leave Rome without a ruler, and so it seemed better 
to elect one who had bound himself like Benedict to resign 
if the Church’s interests required it, and who could be trusted 
not to break his word. 

Gregory XII. (for so the new Pope styled himself) by his 
first step justified the confidence placed in him. He sent at once 
to propose a personal interview with Benedict to arrange for 
their mutual resignation, and he offered to accept any place 
of meeting which his rival might select. Benedict, with more 
craft than generosity, named Savona, a town in Savoy, where 
Gregory would have been completely in his power. Gregory, 
nevertheless, at the first agreed to the nomination, and though 
much disappointed and full of anxiety, after some delay 
and negotiations, moved in that direction. Eventually, however, 
he drew back. He was greatly blamed for this step, which 
was taken as evidence that he was insincere after all in his 
professions of readiness to sacrifice himself for the good cause. 
It may well be that he had sound reasons for his refusal. 
Rightly or wrongly he suspected Benedict of foul play, of 
endeavouring to draw him into their territory, not with any view 
to mutual resignation, but only to get possession of his person, 
and so ensure the continuance of the rival line. Still, whether 
these suspicions were well grounded or not, it is at least certain 
that Gregory’s own Cardinals shared the opinion that he was 
playing false, and seven out of the eleven abandoned him. 
Bencdict’s Cardinals also at this time departed from their 
chief in the conviction that no effectual measure for the restora- 
tion of unity could be expected of him. The Kings of France, 
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Germany, Hungary, and Navarre likewise withdrew from their 
previous allegiance to Benedict and Gregory. Thus was 
formed a neutral party, proposing to itself to work for the 
union of the conflicting obediences by compelling the resigna- 
tion of the two claimants. The seceding Cardinals of both 
obediences met together at Leghorn in Etruria in July, 1408, 
and issued an Encyclical letter convoking a General Council 
for the following year at Pisa, and summoning to attend it the 
bishops, prelates, doctors of theology, and princes of Christendom. 
Gregory and Benedict were also called upon to appear, and 
fulfil their promises to resign, and were told that if they refused 
to confirm the action of the Council, it would deem itself 
competent to act independently of their sanction. To this step 
Gregory responded by convoking a Council of his own at 
Aquileia, on the plea that Pisa was an unsafe place for him 
to attend’; and Benedict for the same reasons convoked one 
at Perpignan, a city which at that time lay just within the 
Spanish borders. 

The Council of Pisa met at the appointed time, and after 
useless negotiations to obtain the presence or submission of 
the contending Popes, proceeded to depose them both. We 
say depose, but there is a tone of hesitation in the language 
of the sentence, reflecting the doubts about the legitimacy 
of their position which were current among the members. 
The two Popes are pronounced to be notorious schismatics, 
heretics, and perjurers, and on this account zpso facto deprived 
of their office. Only on this basis does the Council modestly 
venture to add its own declaratory sentence of deprivation. 
The charge of perjury had reference to the oath each Pope 
had taken at his election to resign when the cause of reunion 
demanded it; the charge of schism meant that they were 
dividing the Church for their own personal interests. The 
charge of heresy is harder to make out. Certainly there was 
not the faintest trace of heresy to be detected in either Gregory 
or Benedict. But there was a theological opinion, of a somewhat 
academic character, that a Pope who should lapse into open 
heresy zpso facto ceased to be Pope, and they were anxious 
to avail themselves of this idea to supply for the uncertainty 
of their own judicial competence. Thus they sought to discover 
constructive heresy in conduct which might be deemed to 
imply contempt of the article of faith: “I believe in ove Holy, 
Catholic, and Apostolic Church.” 
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Having deposed the two Popes, they proceeded to elect 
another, Peter Philargi, who took the name of Alexander V. 
And thus it came to pass that, since Gregory and Benedict still 
continued to hold their ground and retain the allegiance of 
many, the Council, which had sought to extinguish the schism, 
succeeded only in aggravating it the more. There were now 
three lines of claimants to the Papacy instead of two; for when 
Alexander died in the following year his Cardinals elected 
Baldassavre Cossa, who took the name of John XXIII. 

It was in connection with the summoning of the Council of 
Pisa that certain theories concerning the relation of the Pope 
to the Church came into prominence, which had hitherto been 
unheard of, or at least heard of only among men who, like 
Occam and Marsiglio of Padua, were notoriously disloyal 
spirits. The University of Paris was at the time the most 
distinguished home of theological science in the world, and 
prominent among its doctors were three men: Pierre d’Ailly, 
Jean Chartier, more usually called from his native place, John 
Gerson, and Nicholas de Clemanges. Naturally the discussion 
of the most legitimate means of extinguishing the schism fell 
into their hands. They were all zealous adherents of the 
Church, who would not wittingly have set forth theories opposed 
to orthodoxy or destructive of the Church’s constitution. But 
we must make large allowance for the bewilderment caused by 
the schism, and when that is done, it is not so difficult to 
understand how these doctors could devise the doctrine that 
although the Pope is the lawful superior of every individual 
member of the Church, he is not superior but subject to the 
Church as a whole, and therefore to a General Council in which 
the entire Church finds a voice through her representatives. This, 
it will be recognized, is the fundamental tenet of Gallicanism. 
It is imagined by some that Gallicanism is the primitive Catholic 
doctrine which has had to give way before a more modern 
Ultramontanism. The fact is that Gallicanism, the doctrine 
subordinating a Pope to a General Council, does not go back 
beyond the time of this schism, and that the doctrine called 
Ultramontanism is the only doctrine which has a true title to 
be styled primitive. However, Gerson’s influence, assisted by 
the difficulties of the time, commended his novel theory to the 
Council of Pisa, where, although he himself was not present, it 
found its exponent in his friend Pierre d’Ailly. We shall hear 
more of the doctrine presently. 
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This Gallican theory is of course not tenable, but even after it 
has been set aside we may still inquire whether the proceedings 
at Pisa were justifiable and valid. Excellent authorities have 
deemed that they were. They have argued that the Church, 
as represented by the Cardinals, or otherwise in their default, has 
the right to elect a Pope when the Holy See is vacant, and that 
for this purpose, as from the nature of the case they cannot, so 
they need not to be convoked by a living head. Their task 
is to determine the person, not to convey the authority. His 
authority is conveyed to the elect direct from God. But if it 
belongs to the Cardinals, or in their default to a representative 
assembly, to elect the Pope, must it not belong to the same 
persons to decide, in case of doubt, which is the true Pope, and 
even, if the doubt be insoluble, to set both aside and elect 
a third? So at least the argument presents itself to many minds 
and leads them to the belief that the Council of Pisa, though no 
legitimate Council for passing decrees on matters of faith, or 
for exercising superior authority over the Church, was within 
its competency in deposing Gregory and Benedict and electing 
Alexander. There seems, however, to be a flaw in this argument 
on account of which it ought to be rejected. If indeed the 
contending Pontiffs had titles which were zz themselves doubtful, 
the power to determine the doubt might reasonably be ascribed 
to the College of Cardinals, and in their default or with their 
permission by a General Council. But if the doubt in regard 
to one or other of the claimants attached not to the character 
of the election in itself, but only to the views concerning its 
validity entertained by a large body of the faithful, then it is not 
so easy to see on what ground the Cardinals or a Council could 
claim any such competence. For the Pope thus truly elected is 
the true Pope endowed with the plenitude of power by direct 
grant from our Lord, and is therefore as the supreme ruler of 
the Church in no sense subject to the jurisdiction of others for 
the examination of his title. Of course, if Gerson’s doctrine were 
correct, the Pope would be subject to a General Council, but we 
are discussing now only whether apart from Gerson’s doctrine 
the Council of Pisa had any standing ground. For the reasons 
given it does not seem to us that it had, since we take it as 
demonstrated by our first article that Gregory, as the successor 
of Urban, was the undoubtedly legitimate Pope. Believing this, 
we cannot feel surprise that the result of the unauthorized 
action of the Council of Pisa aggravated instead of removing 
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the evil. None the less we can recognize the good faith of the 
members of the Council, placed as they were in an extremely 
difficult position. 

To return to history. We have seen that the result of the 
Council of Pisa was only to add a third line of claimants, instead 
of extinguishing the schism, and so things lasted through the 
next five years. Then (1410) another Council assembled, this 
time at Constance. It was convoked by John XXIII. and at 
no other Council had a greater multitude been brought together. 
There were present three patriarchs, twenty-nine archbishops, 
about a hundred and fifty bishops, a hundred abbots, three 
hundred doctors of theology, and innumerable ecclesiastics. 
To these were added the Emperor Sigismund in person, and 
representatives of all the Courts in Christendom, together with 
a vast number of noblemen of all ranks. The accretion on the 
ordinary population of the town was estimated at 100,000, and 
although all such computations are wont to be gross exaggera- 
tions, it is clear that the numbers present were very large. 

John XXIII. was desirous that this Council should regard 
itself as a continuation of that of Pisa, the one on which his 
own claim to authority rested. He was counting also, to 
support him against a growing feeling that he was in the 
way, on the large preponderance of Italian prelates in the 
assembly. In both these desires he was disappointed. The 
general anxiety was to secure the resignation of the three 
claimants, and therefore to do nothing which would impede 
this eventuality. It seemed better therefore to leave in abeyance 
the question of the legitimacy of the previous Council and the 
status of John. Again the other nations not wishing to be 
outvoted at every step by the Italians, and having greater 
influence with the holders of power, obtained an unprecedented: 
voting arrangement. The bishops and prelates are the authori- 
tative teaching body in the Church, and it is they, and they only, 
who have the right of suffrage in her Councils. At Constance, 
however, the idea was not to elicit the voice of the teaching body, 
but to give representation to all Catholic interests. Hence all 
present were divided into four nations, Italian, German, French, 
English, tc which four a fifth was afterwards added for Spain. 
In the separate assemblies of cach nation the subjects were 
first considered and determined by a majority of votes, the 
right of voting being accorded not to prelates only, but to the 
clergy of the second order, and even to the laymen. Then 
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succeeded a general meeting, in which the “nations” cast their 
vote, and the decision thus taken was next referred to a General 
Congregation of the whole Council for final acceptance. 

This arrangement was disastrous to the hopes of John 
XXIII., who perceiving this, was brought to his knees, and 
‘induced to promise that he would resign. But thinking that 
his life was in danger, he presently withdrew by secret flight 
to Schaffhausen. This put the Council in a great perplexity. 
They were now a headless assembly. How could they proceed 
further? However, while they took measures to bring back the 
fugitive, they decided on their competency to continue without 
him, and, in a fourth and fifth session, they drew up two decrees 
to the effect that they were “a Council legitimately assembled, 
tepresenting the Universal Church, and having authority 
immediately from God, to which every man, of whatever 
state and’ dignity, even zf zt were Papal, was bound to submit 
in everything appertaining to the faith, to the extinction of 
the schism, and the reformation of the Church in its Head and 
members.” These decrees were of great importance, as we shall 
see ina moment. John XXIII. was brought back after a short 
absence, and submitted himself to the Council, by which he was 
quickly deposed. The sentence makes mention of charges 
similar to those laid at Pisa at the door of Gregory XII. We 
need not inquire into their truthfulness, but we may say inci- 
dentally that John was a very different man from Gregory, 
thoroughly worldly and with a -bad record of past conduct, 
at least during his earlier life. Nevertheless, he was not the 
monster which the Council makes him out to be. 

We have given our reasons for accounting Gregory to have 
ibeen throughout the true Pope, and therefore unaffected by the 
proceedings of Pisa. This being so, Alexander and John never 
obtained the rights of the Papacy; but had they done so on 
the principle that in view of the uncertainty of title in Gregory 
and Benedict, the Council of Pisa was competent to set those 
aside and elect Alexander, the deposition of John at Constance 
would have been altogether invalid. John, however, added his 
own personal act of resignation to the sentence of his self- 
appointed judges, and thercby prevented any theological 
difficulty from arising. 

The mischief wrought at Pisa was now remedied, and things 
rcturned to their previous condition. But what was to be done? 
The members of the Council were under the predominating 
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influence of D’Ailly, Gerson, and Zabarella, who thought with 
the two distinguished Parisians. They were thus inclined to 
give practical effect to the doctrine which these divines had 
recommended so enthusiastically to their notice, and exercise 
their pretended supremacy even over valid Popes by confirming 
the sentence of Pisa against Gregory and Benedict, and pro- 
ceeding to a new election. The decrees, which have been 
mentioned, of the fourth and fifth session were intended as a 
basis for such action. The Council was saved, however, from 
repeating the scandal of Pisa by a magnanimous step on the 
part of Gregory. 

Gregory had bound himself to resign when Benedict did, 
but now he determined to trust the Council of Constance and 
go beyond his undertaking. Learning that John was now 
deposed, he sent his excellent friend and supporter, John of 
Malatesta, to King Sigismund, and begged that Sovereign in 
his quality of Protector of the Church to preside over the 
assembly for the moment. If this were done he authorized his 
representative, Malatesta, first to convoke the Council in his 
name, thereby giving it full conciliar s¢a/us,and then into the 
hands of the Council so convoked to resign his Papacy. Although 
some pretence was made by the members to vindicate their 
previous intentions by declaring that Gregory’s offer was only 
accepted as cr abundantia, there can be no doubt it was 
accepted with the greatest joy, and before many days were over 
the convocation and the resignation (both of which Gregory 
at once confirmed) were made. By July, 1415, Benedict was 
the only obstacle still remaining. 

Benedict, however, was not like Gregory. Although Sigis- 
mund went in person to Spain to induce him to add his resig- 
nation to the others, he continued immoveable. It was then 
that St. Vincent Ferrer, who had originally held by this 
claimant but had gradually come to disbelieve in him, used 
his great influence with Benedict’s supporters to cause them 
to abandon him. Largely owing to his exhortations a meeting 
was held at Narbonne, when the Kings of Castile, Aragon, and 
Navarre came to an agreement with Sigismund to withdraw 
allegiance from a man who in his obstinacy seemed to them 
to stand self-condemned. From that moment his following 
dwindled away into insignificance, and he retired to hide 
himself in the rocky fortress of Peniscola, off the Spanish 


coast, the only corner of the world where he could still find 
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recognition. Had he been a valid Pope, it is difficult to see 
how withdrawal of allegiance from him on the part of those 
who believed in his title could be justifiable. But since a 
separation of the entire Church from its rightful Head is 
impossible, the isolation in which Benedict stood from that 
time onwards can at least be taken as a sign that his title had 
been bad from the first. And in any case, fourteen years later 
his succession came to an end by its pseudo-Cardinals electing 
Martin V., who had already been acknowledged for twelve 
years by the entirety of Christendom. 

John and Gregory having resigned, and Benedict having 
become utterly discredited, the way was now open for the 
election of a Pope whom all would recognize. Nevertheless, 
two years were allowed to intervene owing to the false principles 
in favour at Constance, and during that time the Council sought 
to agree upon measures of reform, under which name they 
included certain limitations of the exercise of Papal right, 
which they hoped to press the more efficaciously on the new 
Pope if previously enacted by themselves. However, they could 
come to no agreement over the reforms required, and with the 
growing weariness there was mingled the growing realization 
that it was impossible by any previous engagement to bind the 
subsequent conduct of a Pope. Whatever he might agree to 
previously to election, he could agree to only on the condition 
that it should continue to appear to him expedient for the good 
of the Church. If after election. he should see sound reasons 
for changing his mind, it would be his duty as well as his right to 
change it, and there was no earthly power above him to restrain 
him. Accordingly, on November 11, 1417, Cardinal Otho 
Colonna was elected Pope by a unanimous vote of the Conclave, 
and as it was St. Martin’s day, he would be called Martin V. 
The schism of thirty-eight years was at last over, and people 
hardly knew how to contain themselves for joy. 

All the bells of Constance sent forth peals of rejoicing. A multitude, 
which is reckoned at eighty thousand, flocked from all quarters to the 
scene of the election. The Emperor himself, forgetting the restraint 
of state, hurried into the room where the electors were assembled, and 
fell down before the Pope, who raised him up, embraced him, and 
acknowledged that to him the peaceful result was chiefly due.? 


Our story is now told, not indeed adequately, but sufficiently 
to let the reader see what issues were involved. And as at the 


1 Robertson’s //story of Church, vii. p. 396. 
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close of the first article we had to consider whether the effect 
of the schism was to destroy the Church’s claim to unity as 
one of her indefeasible attributes, so now we must consider 
whether she became in any way committed to the doctrine 
broached at Constance, that the Supreme Pontiff is not supreme 
but subject in his relation to General Councils. We shall not 
attempt to deny that the decrees of the fourth and fifth sessions, 
of which we have given the purport, were intended to declare the 
abiding subordination of Popes to Councils, and not merely the 
subordination of the particular Popes, accounted to be doubted, 
whose conduct was then under examination. An important 
class of Catholic writers have tried to explain the decrees in 
that more tolerable sense which the words taken alone do 
undoubtedly permit. But the decrees must, it seems to us, be 
read in the light of the sentiments undoubtedly entertained by 
those who framed them, and as the intention of the framers 
was manifestly to accede to Gerson’s doctrine, and they used 
Gerson’s own phraseology, we prefer to side with Hefele and 
hold that the decrees were meant to affirm a permanent and 
constitutional supremacy of Councils over Popes. 

Still what the framers of the decree may have intended is 
of small direct consequence. At that time they were but a 
headless body, and they did not even follow the usual precedents 
in their mode of voting. The question of consequence is 
whether Martin V. ever gave his confirmation to the decree, 
for only thus could the Church become committed to its 
acceptance. It is claimed by Gallican writers that he did. 
Towards the close of the Council Martin V., then Pope, 
declared by word of mouth, in terms which are preserved to us 
in the Acta of the Council, that he “ wished to observe and not 
in any way to contravene ail and everything that had been 
determined, concluded, and decreed by the present Council, 
conciliariter and in matters of faith.” The Gallicans argue that 
“matters of faith” is a phrase which includes the decree in 
question, and that therefore they were accepted by Martin. But 
this is an argument so insufficient that the marvel is how any 
one can be moved by it. Martin was most unlikely to approve 
a doctrine so subversive of Papal power, as he everywhere else 
interpreted it. We ought therefore to require the clearest 
evidence before taking his words of approval as bearing that 
meaning. Nor do they at all point to it. The Council of 
Constance had before it three subjects for consideration: the 
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faith, the extinction of the schism, and the reformation of the 
Church in Head and members. This phrase is continually being 
employed by the members. By the faith was meant the affair 
of the Hussites; by the reform of the Church in Head and 
members was meant the restriction of simony, of reservations, 
dispensations, &c., on part of Pope and Bishops. Hence when 
Martin approved of what had been done in reference to fazth, 
he was not contemplating the two decrees under notice, but 
only what had been done against the Hussites and some other 
similar heretics. ‘The very occasion which elicited his so-called 
confirmation shows this to have been his mind. The ambassador 
of the Grand Duke of Lithuania was anxious for the condemna- 
tion by the entire Council of a book written by John Falkenburg 
which was said to contain false doctrine. 

Thus Papal confirmation was demonstrably never given to 
Gerson’s doctrine, and, as we have already observed, it is Papal 
confirmation only which would have committed the Church to 
its acceptance. This, however, is a point which may not at once 
be clear to the reader, and, as it is of consequence, a few words 
of further explanation seem required. 

The conflicting doctrines, then, are these. The ancient 
doctrine, called by its adversaries Ultramontanism, with the 
view of suggesting that it is only the opinion of a school, 
not the doctrine of the Church, holds that the supreme authority 
in the Church is by Divine appointment in the successor of 
St. Peter, and that the Bishops, whether in their individual 
or collective capacity, are only his assessors to aid him with 
their counsels and support him by their loyal adhesion to his 
judgments. The new doctrine, born as we have seen of the 
difficulties in terminating the schism, held that, since the Pope 
is for the Church, the Church is above the Pope, who is therefore 
also inferior to a General Council, which is but the Church 
finding voice in her representatives. Being found by the French 
Kings a most serviceable instrument in their persistent policy 
of subordinating Church to State interests, it was taken up by 
them and assiduously fostered. Thus it came to bear the name 
of Gallicanism. France was throughout the focus of its influence, 
an influence rendered the greater by the distinguished talent of 
the French theologians: but it spread somewhat beyond the 
borders of France, and in particular took root among English 
and Irish theologians, to whom perhaps it commended itself 
the more as being more acceptable to the Protestant sovereigns 
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whose penal laws they were deprecating. The doctrine lived! 
on, as we all know, till the Vatican Council, when the antiquity: 
and truth of the opposite doctrine was solemnly defined. As. 
the Vatican definition was that of Pope and Council combined, 
it bore upon its face, even according to Gallican principles, the 
stamp of infallible authority: and accordingly those Gallicans: 
who were genuine Catholics had no difficulty in adhering to it 
in the spirit of loyal obedience. In so doing they were only 
acting in consistency with their own previous principles. If 
there were some who stood out and drifted into “Old 
Catholicism ” and such-like heresies, it was because these were 
not mere Gallican Catholics, but persons already infected with 
the poison of heresy. 

With the aid of this brief statement, it can now be seen why 
in estimating the significance of the decrees of the fourth and 
fifth sessions of Constance we are concerned only to ascertaim 
whether they received Papal confirmation. That the decrees 
by themselves could advance no claim to infallibility is at least 
clear to all Catholics from the Vatican decisions. It might, 
however, be urged by non-Catholics that Papal Infallibility 
stands self-condemned, since at Constance it sanctioned the 
Gallican doctrine contained in the said decrees, while in the 
Vatican Council it condemned it. Such a charge needed to be 
examined and refuted ; but we have seen that it can be refuted 
with complete success. Martin V. never gave any sanction 
at all to the two unorthodox decrees. 
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Is the Fire of Hell a Material Fire ? 
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THE controversy respecting the nature of the punishment to 
be inflicted on the wicked in Hell invariably turns on one of 
three different points, the duration, the intensity, and the 
specific character of the sufferings to be there endured. The 
first point is one on which every one who calls himself a 
Catholic ‘can form one judgment, and one only. If he denies 
the eternal duration of the punishment of the wicked, he 
thereby, zpso facto, ceases to be a member of the Catholic 
Church, and falls under the anathema pronounced by more 
than one of the General Councils of the Church against those 
who assert that the torments of the wicked will one day come 
to an end. On the two latter points the Church has hitherto 
issued no formal definition, and a certain variety of opinion is 
allowed to the faithful both as to the degree and as to the 
nature of the sufferings of the lost. But there is a limit to such 
liberty of opinion. It is a grave though too common an error to 
suppose that outside of what has been formally defined every 
Catholic has full scope for indulging his private opinions, and if 
he thinks he has a sound reason for doing so, of running counter 
to the general teaching of Catholic theologians. Even some 
who have made a set study of theology are liable to forget 
that there is a serious obligation laid upon the individual 
Catholic of accepting a vast number of propositions which are 
not de fide, but nevertheless are so connected with faith, that 
he who denies them becomes an unfaithful Catholic, and that 
there are a number of other propositions which are so clearly 
established from one or another authoritative source as to 
render the opposite opinion untenable, even though it be not 
liable (as long as the Church does not condemn it) to any 
positive condemnation, as distinctly at variance with faith. 

I am going to examine in the present paper whether the 
doctrine of a material fire in Hell is one respecting which a 
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Catholic has freedom of opinion or not, or whether it is lawful 
for him to say that it is merely called by the name of fire, in 
order to convey to the minds of men the intensity of suffering 
that is there inflicted on the wicked. 

The first question to be decided is what we mean by a 
material fire. To men in general it suggests a fire which is 
fed by material substances, and which is kept alive by carbon 
and oxygen, or by whatever else in the way of fuel is necessary 
to maintain its fierce devouring power. In this sense it is 
obvious that the fire of Hell is not a material fire. It is kindled 
by no flame of earth; it is kept alive by none of those means 
which are indispensable for the maintenance of a fire in this 
present world. Whatever be its nature, it is brought into being 
by the power of God: “The breath of the Lord, like a flame 
of fire, doth kindle it.’ A material fire does not therefore 
necessarily mean one that arises from the combustion of any 
material fuel. 

What then does it mean? The material or physical is 
opposed to the immaterial or moral, and a material fire to one 
that belongs to the immaterial or moral order. This does not 
mean that the material fire can ov/y act in the material order, 
and cannot affect things spiritual. It simply means that it is 
something which has existence in the physical and not merely 
in the moral order. It must not be merely a certain condition 
or affection of mind. When we speak of the fire of hate, the 
fire of passion, the fire of jealousy, the fire of love, we are 
speaking of various modes of intelligence which belong to the 
moral order alone, and therefore are called fire only in a 
figurative and analogical sense. Such fire cannot be called 
true and proper fire. In order that it should be true and proper 
fire three things are necessary : 

1. It must have an existence in the physical or material 
order, as opposed to the spiritual or moral order, that is, it must 
be of such a character that, if we could imagine the whole moral 
order to cease to be, it should still remain. 

2. It must have an external and objective existence. It 
must not be something subjective to the human mind, found 
within it, and not without it, dependent on it for its existence, 
as are human thoughts, or human desires, or pleasure, or pain. 

3. The word “fire” must accordingly be used in its literal 
and not in any metaphorical or transferred sense. If a man 
says, “I felt as if I were all on fire,” he may mean that he felt 
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as if some fire belonging to the material order were consuming 
his body, or he may mean that he felt some strong excitement 
in his soul. Inthe one case he would be using the word fire 
in its true and proper sense, in the other in an applied and 
metaphorical sense. 

When, therefore, we speak of a material fire, we do not 
necessarily mean a fire which gives forth light as well as heat, 
for science is able to produce a fire in which the heat rays 
can be entirely separated from the rays of light. Nor are 
even flames of the essence of fire; they are, in the form in 
which they are known to us, the result of the combustion of 
certain gases that have been set free from the burning substance 
by heat or some other agency; they are but an accidental 
characteristic which accompanies fire wherever the solid matter 
which feeds it has been converted into inflammabie gas, and 
where thtre is no such gas, there will be no flame. Nor is the 
power to destroy and resolve into its original elements any 
essential part of the action of fire, but is simply the result 
of its action being on material substances that are corruptible. 
We sce in its action on asbestos and similar substances, an 
approximation to this absence of decay on the part of what 
is subject even to the action of a fierce and powerful fire. Nor, 
again, do we mean a fire which has no power to affect con- 
naturally any but material substances. This is an essential 
characteristic of the fire that is known to us here on earth, but 
it does not follow that it is an-essential characteristic of all 
fire whatever. There may be a fire which can burn spiritual 
as well as material substances. It would not indeed be true 
fire if material substances were not affected by it, and when we 
say that the fire of Hell is a material fire, we mean that it has 
of its own nature a power to torment the bodies of the lost who 
are consigned to it, and not merely to produce in their souls a 
certain painful effect. But it does not follow from this, or from 
its character as material fire, that its domain should be /mzted 
to things material. It may be that it has in itself a connatural 
power to torment the soul even when separate from the body, 
or even if such power be not connatural to it, it certainly 
acquires it in virtue of what theologians call a fotentia obedi- 
entialis, or in some other way unknown to us, and thus it 
produces its effects not only on the souls of men during the 
time that elapses between their death and the general resur- 
rection, but also on the devils who revolted under Lucifer. The 
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words of our Lord at the Judgment, in which He describes the 
fire of Hell as prepared for the devil and his angels, points to 
the capacity to torment beings spiritual and immaterial as 
belonging connaturally to fire in the unseen world. In the 
visible world we have no such experience of what we may call 
its supernatural power, simply because all our experience of it 
is in its action on the material and visible. But to conclude 
from this that it lacks any power to affect the soul apart from 
the material body, is as inconsequent as to refuse to believe that 
God is a Person because all our experience of personality is 
limited to that of finite beings, or that the human soul is a 
substance because the popular notion of a substance is of 
something visible and tangible. 

The fact is, that we know little of the true nature of fire. The 
old theories respecting it are exploded, and scientific men are 
agreed at least that instead of being a substance, one of the four 
elements of which all existing things are composed, it is nothing 
else than a form of heat and a mode of motion. If this be so, to 
be consigned to the punishment of fire means nothing else than 
to be subjected to some kind of abnormal influence which will 
produce alike in body or soul, as the case may be, an agonizing 
pain such as we experience in our material and corruptible 
bodies when we are brought into contact with the fire of earth. 
It is quite a mistake to imagine that the fact of the fire of Hell 
acting upon souls as well as bodies introduces an element of 
metaphor and figure, and excludes it from the category of true 
and proper fire. The transference of the word personality from 
human to Divine personality does not introduce any sort of 
metaphor into the word person as applied to God, and the 
extension of the word substance to spiritual as well as material 
substances does not give the word a metaphorical sense when 
applied to what is impalpable and spiritual. 

This, then, is what we mean when we say that the fire of 
Hell is a material fire. If the word material is ambiguous 
and capable of being misunderstood, we may find a simpler 
equivalent in the term a “true and proper” fire. At the same 
time it certainly is a material fire, in that it has the power of 
tormenting sensitive beings in virtue of their material bodies. 
In the same sense, and for the same reason, it is really and 
truly a corporeal fire, though the fact that it has this power 
to torment the bodies of the lost does not mean that it has 
not the further power of tormenting their souls directly and 
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immediately, and also of tormenting beings who are wholly 
spiritual. 

When we speak of any being, whether material or 
spiritual, suffering the punishment of fire, the words can 
have one meaning only, and that is, that he is subjected 
to the pain produced by contact with, or by the action of, 
material fire. 

Before we proceed to any proof of our thesis, it may be 
worth while to consider what is the metaphorical meaning 
of the word fire, in ordinary use among men, and whether 
it is at all appropriate as a description of the mental 
and spiritual suffering that is inflicted on the lost in Hell. 
In its metaphorical sense the use of the word fire is very 
limited. No one would call the misery arising from remorse 
a pain of fire, unless the word fire be used in a very 
unusual ‘and rather unnatural sense. To call the agony of an 
unsatisfied longing after God, or the tortures of an accusing 
conscience, or the bitterness of a regret that fills the soul 
with despair, a pain of fire, would be simply a misuse of 
words. Language does not justify the use of the word fire 
to express these forms of mental and spiritual misery. To 
explain the fire of Hell as expressing even the most terrible 
forms of spiritual anguish is to force the meaning of the term. 
Fire conveys no notion of hopeless agony and black despair, 
such as we associate with the mental condition of the lost. As 
indicating such a state of mind the word is meaningless, though 
it is significative enough when employed as the external cause 
which produces it. As a metaphor it is just as unnatural and 
inexpressive as that of the gnawing worm is natural and ex- 
pressive. The alternative therefore to taking the word fire in 
its true and proper, that is in its material, sense as applied 
to the fire of Hell, is that we are compelled to employ it in 
a sense that is untrue and unmeaning, and not merely figurative 
and analogical. 

This is in itself a sufficiently strong argument against any 
figurative use of the word fire to convey the idea of mental 
suffering. If it is an inappropriate figure, at variance with the 
common usage of mankind, we cannot suppose our Lord and 
His Apostles, the inspired writers of Holy Scripture, and the 
Fathers and theologians of the Church, to have thus employed 
it. But independently of this, even supposing that the meta- 
phorical use of the word were perfectly appropriate and in 
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accordance with the common use of language, it could not 
possibly be adopted as applicable to those passages in Holy 
Scripture, the Creeds of the Church, and the dogmatic teaching 
of theologians, in which the expression, “hell fire,” is used 
as indicating the punishment reserved to the enemies of 
God. 

But before we quit the question of metaphor, it may be 
well to point out accurately when it is that a word is used in 
a metaphorical, rather than in a literal sense. It is when a 
word that is applicable to one order of being is transferred to 
another to which it is not properly applicable. Thus if I say 
that honey flowed from the lips of some sweet speaker, or that 
the fire of anger was kindled in a man’s heart, it is clear that 
I am not referring in any way to the material substance known 
to us as honey, or to any material fire which has the power to 
kindle a flame or to produce directly the sensation of physical 
pain in sensitive beings. But when I say that the fire of Hell 
has power to torment disembodied spirits, or fallen angels, I am 
using the word fire in a sense which is very capable of being 
mistaken for metaphor, but is not really a metaphor. It is very 
capable of being mistaken for metaphor, because I am using 
the word fire as affecting beings who are not affected by ordinary 
fire in the common sense of the word, as it is known to us here 
on earth. I am transferring the action of the fire to a sphere 
in which the fire of which we have experience has no natural 
power to produce any effect whatsoever. 

This looks like a transference of the word to an order of being 
to which it is not properly applicable. But this is not really 
so. Itis not the meaning of the word that is transferred, but 
the ¢hing signified, and I am transferring it, not to an order of 
being to which it does not properly belong, but to one of which 
I have no experience and in which I can only say that the fuel- 
fed fire of earth does not seem to me capable of exerting its 
power to burn. If I were to say that the fire of universal 
hate consumes the devils in Hell, then the use of the term 
would be obviously metaphorical, since here I do not mean that 
material fire is transferred to Hell to there consume the spirits 
that are lost by some special power belonging to it connaturally 
or imparted to it by God. But if I say that they are tormented 
by the fire to which our Lord consigned them when He said, 
“ Depart, ye cursed, into everlasting fire, prepared for the devil 
and his angels,” I mean that they are tormented by a fire which 
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in addition to the qualities of material fire, as known to us on 
earth, has this additional virtue, that it can in some way very 
imperfectly understood by us, act on spiritual beings. It does 
not become metaphorical fire because it acts in a spiritual 
sphere. It does not cease to be material, true, and proper 
fire on account of the fresh power it there exercises, any more 
than a saint ceases to be a material man when, after the 
Judgment, he becomes superior to the laws of matter as known 
to us, or when God gives him the power of bilocation, or of 
remaining suspended in mid-air while he is praying, or on 
account of any other gift that raises him above the ordinary 
laws of matter. 

But we must now pass on to examine the question on 
theological grounds, and we have first of all to inquire whether 
the assertion that the fire of Hell is only metaphorical, not 
real fire, incurs any theological note as being opposed to the 
teaching of the Church in any sense in which the phrase 
indicates that which is so connected with faith as to bind the 
consciences of men under pain of mortal sin if they do not 
accept it? or can we still regard it as an open question, in 
which every Catholic has full liberty of thinking as he 
pleases ? 

In the first place, no tribunal of the Church has ever 
pronounced any formal sentence on the subject, by reason of 
which any one who holds an opinion to the contrary of that 
commonly received, zfso facto incurs the censure attached by 
such tribunal to his opinion. If this had been the case, there 
would have been no further room for any discussion of the 
question. The real point at issue is, whether there is such a 
general consent of those who speak with the greatest individual 
authority as theologians, as to manifest the mind of the 
Church in such a way as to render all opposition inexcusable. 
This is the first point to be considered; and the second is 
whether there is any sort of pronouncement, which is indeed 
authoritative, but not authoritative to the extent of rendering 
it absolutely final, but which confirms the decision we are 
compelled to arrive at from our examination of the several 
opinions of the best theologians of various ages. 

In examining into the general teaching of theologians we 
must remember that we cannot expect absolute unanimity. 
We shall always find some eccentric individual who stands 
apart from the rest, as does one Ambrosius Catharinus in this 
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matter of hell fire. But erceptio probat regulam, and such a one 
proves a useful occasion for bringing out more clearly the 
general consent. We have to look for our solution not to some 
one whose doubtful fame, or questionable opinion on other 
points, puts him out of court, or to one who wrote before the 
matter was fully discussed, but to those who by common consent 
are recognized as in the bulk of their doctrine representing the 
mind of the Church, whatever minor differences may be found 
among them. We have to examine the teaching of men like 
St. Cyprian, St. Augustine, St. Jerome, St. Basil, and St. John 
Chrysostom, among the Fathers of the Church; of St. Thomas 
of Aquin and of Scotus as the representatives of Dominican 
and of Franciscan teaching respectively ; of Estius and Billuart 
as men who are recognized as leaders in the schools of thought 
that they represent; of Suarez, Bellarmine, De Lugo, Lessius, 
and Toletus, the princes of Jesuit. theology, as well as of 
such moderns as are acknowledged to be men of learning 
and sound judgment, whose writings are in accordance with 
the spirit of the Church, and to whom we can look with 
confidence in any theological difficulty that may present itself. 
If all these are of one and the same opinion, then we cannot 
hesitate as to where the truth lies. In selecting these no one 
can say that we have chosen our samples, or confined ourselves 
to one school of theology only. 

But before examining into the writings of theologians we 
have another source of authority superior to them all and in 
itself paramount. We have a number of passages of Holy 
Scripture in which the fire of Hell is spoken of. If these are 
couched in terms which, according to the general interpretation 
of those who speak with authority, render the supposition of a 
metaphorical use of the words employed an impossible one, 
then the question is practically at an end. 

If, on the other hand, cach and all of these passages may 
possibly bear a metaphorical meaning, then we must examine 
further before we can decide. The question is not whether 
some of them may not be explained in a metaphorical sense, 
but whether there are any that must bear a literal meaning, and 
none other. If there be but only one that compels us to such 
an explanation, it is sufficient. Now, if we admit that some 
other meaning may possibly be assigned to the various 
passages in the O!d Testament which are generally regarded 
as alluding to the cternal and devouring fire of Hell (such 
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as Deut. xxxii. 22, Judith xvi. 21, Psalm x. 7, Isaias xxx. 33), 
yet there are several passages in the New Testament on 
this subject to which we are not allowed by the ordinary 
canons of interpretation to assign any except a literal sense. 
First and foremost among these comes the celebrated passage 
in which our Lord, describing the day of the General Judg- 
ment, gives the very words of the solemn and final sentence 
which He will then pass on the just and on the wicked respec- 
tively. His words to the latter are a command to depart from 
Him into everlasting fire, prepared for the devil and his angels.! 
The very idea of a judge passing sentence in the language 
of metaphor is repugnant to universal experience, and to 
suppose that the Lord of Heaven and earth would, on the most 
solemn occasion that the world has ever witnessed, pass sentence 
in words that are not to be taken literally, is a supposition 
absolutely inadmissible, and one that is opposed to the common 
sense of mankind, especially when we bear in mind that our 
Lord more than once uses similar language elsewhere in 
describing the future punishment of sinners, as eg., St. Matthew 
iii. 12, St. Mark ix. 42, 46, and that St. Jude, in speaking 
of the eternal fire, describes the punishment of Sodom and 
Gomorrha as an example of the coming destruction of the 
enemies of God. This literal meaning is also corroborated by 
several passages in the Apocalypse, in which we are told that 
the wicked will be cast into a pool or lake that burns with fire 
and brimstone. 

What is taught by the Church? We have indeed no 
direct definition that the fire of Hell is a true and proper 
fire, but we have the distinct statement of the Atha- 
nasian Creed, that “those that have done evil shall go into 
eternal fire.” Now the Athanasian Creed is a part of the 
Catholic faith; any one denying any statement in it is zpso 
facto a heretic. The only evasion possibie for one who shrinks 
from accepting the Church’s doctrine on this subject is to allege 
a metaphorical use of the word in the Creed when it speaks 
of eternal fire. But the idea of such a metaphor in a dogmatic 
definition or Creed of the Church is as much opposed to 
common sense as in the solemn sentence of a judge. It is of 
the very essence of a Creed that it is to be taken literally and 
in the strictest possible sense. Once admit metaphors into such 
documents, and their dogmatic force crumbles away at once. 


4 St. Matt. xxv. 41. 
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Our next authority is the Fathers of the Church, and 
there we find a general unanimity in favour of the literal 
meaning of the words of the Bible as to the fire of Hell, as well 
as a repeated expression of their own belief on the subject. 
Thus St. Cyprian,! “ Paradise is ever bright with those who have 
confessed Christ, while the eternal fire of Hell burns fiercely, 
embracing those who deny Him.” And again,? “That place of 
agony, whose name is Hell, ever breathes forth the fierce fires 
of the smoking furnace, amid the wailing groans and cries, and 
belching flames, and the awful night of thick darkness.” 
St. Cyril uses similar language,’ “Such is the inextinguishable 
fire of Hell, which burns but gives no light.” St. Gregory uses 
language that is quite unmistakeable,' “ Just as their blessedness 
brings joy to the elect, so we must believe that from the very 
day of their death the fire burns exceedingly those who are 
reprobate.” And in answer to.the question asked by one of 
the interlocutors, How can we believe that a corporeal fire can 
hold and torment an incorporeal thing, he answers in a passage 
which is so distinct and explicit that we quote it at length : 


Gregory.—If a spirit without a body can be held and kept in the 
body of a living man, why, likewise, after death, may not an incorporeal 
spirit be held and kept in corporeal fire ? 

eter.—The reason why an incorporeal spirit in every living man 
is kept in the body, is because it doth quicken and give life to the 
body. 

Gregory.—If an incorporeal spirit, Peter, may be kept in that to 
which it giveth life, why also, for punishment, may it not be kept 
there where it continually dieth? And we say that a spirit is held 
by fire, to the end that, in the torment thereof, it may both by 
seeing and feeling be punished: for the soul by seeing of the fire is 
afflicted, and burned it is in that it seeth itself to be burned: and 
so it falleth out that a corporeal thing may burn that which hath no 
body, whilst an invisible burning and sorrow is drawn from visible fire, 
and the incorporeal soul by means of corporeal fire may be tormented 
with a spiritual and incorporeal flame: although out of the Gospel we 
also learn that the soul is not only tormented by seeing the fire, but 
also by the feeling thereof: for the rich glutton, as our Saviour saith, 
was buried in Hell. And He giveth us to understand that his soul 
was kept in fire in that He telleth us how he did beseech Abraham, 
speaking to him inthis manner: “Send Lazarus, that he may dip the 
top of his finger into the water, and may refresh my tongue, because 
I am tormented in this flame.”> Seeing, then, Truth itself assureth 

1 De Laud. Martyri?, c. v. 2 C. xi. 

3 In Orat. De exits anime. + Dialogues, bk. v. ch, xxix. 5 St. Luke xvi. 
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us that the sinful rich man was condemned into fire, what wise man can 
deny that the souls of the reprobate be detained in fire ? 

Peter.—Both reason and testimony of Scripture draweth my mind 
to believe what you say: but yet, when I think not of them, it returneth 
again to its former opinion: for I neither see, nor can perceive how a 
corporeal thing can hold and torment that which is incorporeal, and 
without body. 

Gregory.—Tell me, I pray you, whether do you think that those 
angels which fell from Heaven have bodies or no? 

Peter.—What man that hath his wits will say that they have any 
bodies ? 

Gregory.—And whether do you think that the fire of Hell is 


‘corporeal or spiritual ? 


Peter.—\I make no doubt but that it is corporeal, seeing most certain 
it is that bodies be burned therewith. 

Gregory.—And as certain it is that at the Day of Judgment our 
Saviour shall say to the reprobate: “Go into everlasting fire which 
is prepared ‘for the devil and his angels.”! If, then, the devil and 
his angels, though without bodies, shall be tormented with corporeal 
fire, what marvel is it that the souls after their departure, and before 
they be united again to their bodies, may in like manner suffer corporeal 


torments ? 
Peter.—The reason you give is very plain, and therefore now there 
is not any further doubt touching this question, that doth trouble my 


mind.? 


St. Jerome enumerates among the errors of Origen the pro- 
position, “ That the fire of Hell does not punish by inflicting 
its presence in the soul of the siriner.” In another place,’ he is 
commenting on the words of the Apostle, “ Let no one deceive 
you with vain words.” He enumerates among such words the 
opinion of those who say that the punishment for sin will not 
be eternal, and that no external sufferings will be inflicted, but 
that the sin itself and the consciousness of sin will be its 
penalty, because the worm in the heart dies not, and the fire is 
kindled in the soul. Here we must notice the stress that he 
lays on the fact that the punishment will be one that comes 
from without, and not from the mere sense of guilt in the 
sinner’s heart. From St. Jerome we pass on to St. Augustine, 
who lays down! “that in some true but wondrous fashion even 
spirits that have no bodies can be afflicted with pain from a cor- 
poreal fire,” and adds, “ These incorporeal spirits will be bound 
to corporeal fires for their torment. Not that they will become 


.animals, and that the fire will be breathed into their bodies, but 


1 St. Matt. xxv. 2 Déalogues, iv. 28. *% Ad Ephes. 5. * De Civitate Det, 22. 
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in some wonderful way that we cannot describe, they will be 
tied to the fires and receive their punishment from it.” Further 
on he states positively that the lake of fire and brimstone 
mentioned in the Apocalypse is a corporeal fire." 

To the same effect St. Ambrose, in Psalm cxviii. Serm. 5, 
reminds the confessor of the faith to remember amid _ his 
torments “that fire that will last for ever, that burning that 
will have no end.” Among the Greek Fathers, St. Basil (or 
whoever may be the author of the Commentary on the Psalms 
that bears his name) in his explanation of the words of the 
Psalmist,? “The voice of the Lord divideth the flames of fire,” 
asserts that the fire here alluded to is the fire prepared for the 
devil and his angels, and adds that it will exert its fierce 
power to punish on those who deserve to be burnt in Hell. 

The unanimity among the Doctors and Fathers of the 
Church is almost without parallel in a matter which certainly 
cannot be said to have been in their days a defined dogma of 
the faith, The very opponents of the literal nature of the 
fire of Hell confirm the truth of it. The only authority 
that can be quoted as clearly opposed to it is the somewhat 
questionable authority of the Montanist Tertullian and the 
unorthodox Origen. There are indeed one or two expressions 
in St. John Damascene, St. Jerome, and St. Ambrose, which if 
taken by themselves seem to favour the figurative meaning, 
but it is sufficiently clear from other passages in their works 
that this is not their true meaning, and that when they speak 
of the flames that torment the wicked as zxcorporeal, they mean 
that they have power to torment the soul, not the body alone, 
and that when they describe the fire as ¢mmaterial, they 
wish to explain that it is not kept alive by any matcrial fuel 
or limited in its action to material things. When, moreover, 
St. Austin® says that no one knows the nature of hell fire 
except by a revelation from God, he simply means that by 
reason of its mysterious and supernatural character none can 
form a clear or distinct notion in detail as to its nature and 
mode cf action, except through the supernatural help of God. 
When St.John Damascene says, “It is not a material fire as 
with us, but of a nature known only to God,”* he clearly means 


1 Cf, 7b. c. xi. and Serm. 181, De Temp. (al. 59) Xe. 
2 Psalm xxviii. 7. ® De Civitate Det, 16. 
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by material fire one that is fed by material substances, and says 
exactly what I am asserting, viz., that its materiality is not what 
we mean by materiality, zc. limitation in its effects to those 
produced in matter. 

But here I must meet an obvious difficulty. It may be 
said that all these passages, even those from Holy Scripture, 
prove too much. This is perfectly true. They all take for 
granted the popular notion of fire. Hence they couple it 
with substances which are certainly material, and which when 
we transfer them to the spiritual order are necessarily used 
metaphorically, because they are either purely material sub- 
stances with which fire is commonly fed on earth, or because 
they were regarded in the time of the writer as actually 
belonging to the substance of fire. This explains the brim- 
stone which is coupled with the fire in the Apocalypse, as 
well as the description of the flames, of the smoke that 
ascends to Heaven continually, and many similar expressions. 
But this does not in any way invalidate the true and proper 
nature of the fire itself. These accompanying metaphors do 
not disprove that which is the point to be especially insisted 
on, viz., the external and objective nature of the fire, any more 
than the description of the streets of gold and the sea of 
crystal in the Apocalypse disproves the reality of the objective 
and external glory of the Heavenly Jerusalem, and of a 
transcending brightness and splendour which will have a real 
existence in the physical order over and above the subjective 
joy and overflowing happiness that will be present to the souls 
of the redeemed. And if I am asked how we are to draw 
the line between what is to be taken literally and what is to 
be regarded as the language of metaphor, I should answer that 
as regards the fire of Hell, metaphor is positively excluded by 
the use of the word in the sentence to be passed at the Day 
of Judgment, and also by the fact of its occurrence in the 
Creeds of the Church and elsewhere, where metaphor would 
be strangely out of place. 

From the Fathers we turn to those who are known as the 
theologians of the Church. And first of all, as in duty bound, 
to the Prince of all theologians, St. Thomas of Aquin. The 
words spoken by our Lord Himself to Him, Bene de me scripsisti, 
Thoma, are in themselves enough to enlist our reverence for all 
that he has written, and Leo XIII., echoing the voice of Him 
whose authority he bears, enjoins all Catholic professors to 
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follow in the footsteps of the Angelic Doctor, and to be on their 
guard against any teaching opposed to his, or against any rash 
departure from the doctrine taught by him. There are indeed 
few points in theology in which we do not find in him an 
anticipation, at least in substance, of all that has been written 
subsequently. On the question of the nature of the fire of Hell, 
no theologian who has written since has departed from the 
doctrine that he lays down, except in some minor detail, or 
manner of explanation of physical difficulties. Now the teaching 
of the Saint is quite unmistakeable on the point into which we 
are examining. In his Commentary on the Sentences of Peter 
Lombard, Lib. IV. dist. xliv. art. 2, he brings forward various 
difficulties against the corporeal, or material nature of hell fire, 
stating them with his accustomed force and clearness, and 
giving the answer to each of them. One difficulty he reserves 
for future consideration, viz., how a purely spiritual substance 
can be affected by corporeal fire, and he sums up his own 
opinion as follows: “Whatever may be said of the fire that 
torments souls separate from the body, yet of the fire with 
which the bodies of the damned will be tormented after the 
resurrection, we must say (ofortet dicere) that it is corporeal, 
because to a body no fire can be suitably applied except a 
bodily fire.” He repeats the same opinion elsewhere,! and there 

discusses and answers the question how a spirit separated from 

the body can suffer from a material fire, explaining that though 

some of the words expressing the punishment of the lost (eg., 

the gnawing worm, the wailing and gnashing of teeth) are used 

figuratively, yet this is not the case with the torment of fire. 

Exactly to the same effect is the more elaborate discussion in 

the Summa? 

The Franciscan school of theology, which has for its leader 
the Doctor Subtilis, Scotus, differs in so many points from the 
Thomist, that wherever we find the two at one on any point of 
doctrine, we may declare with confidence that their common 
teaching is in accordance with the indisputable teaching of the 
Church. Now when we examine the works of Scotus for his 
doctrine on the fire of Hell, we find that he takes for granted 
throughout that the fire of Hell is a true material fire, and 
that his whole attention is directed to explain how material 
fire can act on spiritual beings, and how it can torment the 
bodies of the lost after the resurrection without consuming 


1 Contra Gentiles, cc. 89, 90. 2 Suppl. q. 100, artt. 5, 6. 
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them. Thus,! he raises the question whether the fire of Hell 
tortures the evil spirits, and puts forward the difficulty that 
bodily agents can only act by contact, whereas the contact of 
fire with a spirit is impossible. We shall see presently how he 
solves the difficulty. The mere statement of it sufficiently 
proves that Scotus was a firm believer in the literal meaning 
to be attached to the fire of Hell. 

Among the great Jesuit theologians there is no variety of 
opinion whatever on the question before us. Suarez, who is 
perhaps the greatest of them all, the devoted, but at the same 
time discriminating, commentator on St. Thomas, follows the 
Angelic Doctor. He begins by asking whether the material 
fire of Hell can be proved by arguments from reason. To this 
he replies in the negative, since the doctrine is one that belongs 
to the supernatural order, and depends on the free action of 
Almighty God. Yet he says that reason certainly confirms it. 
The fire of Hell is a fire which is to punish those who, because 
they consist of both body and soul, will have merited punish- 
ment for both parts of their composite nature. It is moreover, 
according to our Lord’s words, “ prepared ” for the devil and his 
angels, and therefore must be something external to those who 
are tortured by it, and not mere sorrow, or sadness, or remorse 
of conscience. It corresponds also to that form of sin of which 
it is the special punishment. Even in the demons it is the 
retribution incurred by their preference of creatures to God. 
Their sinful delight had been employed in the unlawful enjoy- 
ment of some created thing, either their own will, or the desire 
for some exalted position and dignity, in opposition to the will 
of God. Hence there is a sort of fitness in the penalty coming 
to them from one of the creatures that God has made. He 
then goes on to examine what is the form, or essential charac- 
teristic that determines the nature of hell fire, and lays down 
that if it is true fire, it must have a certain mode of action, and 
especially a heat, or power to burn, of the same kind with the 
fire that is ordinarily known to us. He answers the various 
objections raised from certain passages in Holy Scripture, and 
in the Fathers, and gives the catena of authorities for a literal 
interpretation, some of which I have cited above. 

After Suarez we may quote a Jesuit of a very different type, 
the learned French theologian Petau, or Petavius, who in his 
treatise De Angelis (III. v. 7) says that “ All theologians in 


1 In lib. iv. Sent. Dist. 44, q. 2. 
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the present day, nay, all Christians also, are of one accord in 
the belief that the fire of Hell is a corporeal and material fire,” 
though at the same time he allows that there is no definition 
of the Church asserting it. It would be tedious to go through 
the long list of theologians of the Society of Jesus who with. 
one mouth proclaim the same doctrine. Toletus (in 1am partem: 
S. Thome, q. 64, a. 3); Lessius (De Div. Perf. xiii. 20); Theol. 
Wirceburg. (De Ang. iii. n. 66); Hurter (Medulla Theol. 1236-8) ; 
Mazzella (De Nov. VI. vi. 80), are but samples of a long list 
that might be quoted. We rather turn to one or two who 
belong to other religious bodies, to show the prevailing 
unanimity among those whose learning gives them a right to 
carry weight in such a question as this. Thus the Dominican 
Bannez uses these words: “The fire of Hell is a sensible and 
corporeal fire. This conclusion is so certain that the opposite 
is to be regarded as erroneous or proximate to error;” and 
Billuart (De Ang. vi. 3, 2) tells us that it is the opinion of the 
Fathers and of theologians generally (communiter) that the fire 
of Hell is a material and corporeal fire; so that though the 
doctrine is not of faith, since the Church has defined nothing 
respecting it, yet it seems one that is to be held as certain. In 
the same way Estius (/z Dist. iv. 44, 12): “It is quite clear that 
the doctrine which lays down that the fire with which the bad 
angels, and the lost both before and after the Day of Judgment, 
will be punished is a corporeal fire, is the common doctrine, and 
therefore the doctrine of the Church, and one to which we must 
make no opposition,” while Patuzzi declares the opposite opinion 
to be “in the opinion of some heretical, in that of others, proxi- 
mate to heresy, while all regard it as at least erroneous and’ 
temerarious in the extreme.”' There can therefore be no 
doubt that he who asserts the metaphorical nature of hell fire 
makes an assertion which, by the common judgment of Fathers 
and theologians, cannot be reconciled with the teaching of our 
Lord, and the repeated declarations of Holy Scripture, and 
the express proposition contained in the Athanasian Creed. 
It is not for us to brand the statements of the upholders of 
metaphor with any theological mark or censure, though we do 
not see how they can be regarded as men who are not in 
distinct conflict with the practical teaching of the Church. 

So far I have been discussing the question of fact, and my 
object has been to show that there is such a consensus of 


1 Apud Mazz. L.c. 
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theologians in favour of the fire of Hell being a material fire, as 
to render any contrary opinion untenable. But there is the 
further question that naturally presents itself, How is it possible 
for material fire to affect purcly spiritual beings? We must 
always be very careful to separate these two questions—the 
question of fact, and the question of the manner in which the 
fact is to be explained. The fact of the union of soul and body 
into one substantial whole, which is generally admitted by 
educated men, is a very different matter from the manner in 
which the union is accomplished. A man may have no sort of 
hesitation as to the fact, and yet he may look on every proposed 
explanation as preposterous. So, again, every Christian believes 
that our Lord, while on earth, was continually in possession of 
the Beatific Vision, and nevertheless was capable of suffering. 
But while all admit the fact, the explanation of it is a mystery 
which the ablest and the wisest among theologians cannot fully 
solve. So it is with a thousand other questions. The fact is 
absolutely certain, the manner in which the fact is brought 
about is a matter of doubt, even to those most competent to form 
an opinion, They can merely suggest certain possible solutions, 
which they are ready to admit are mere suggestions, intended 
to assist in solving the difficulty, and in no way put forward as 
certainly true. 

This, then, must be our attitude with regard to materiality 
of the fire of Hell, and the capacity of the material fire to act 
on spiritual beings. We must believe that it does so, but we 
may find it difficult or even impossible to explain either to 
ourselves or to others the manner in which its action on them 
is to be accounted for. It is a mystery which we do not believe 
the less firmly because we cannot explain it. Most of the great 
theologians have tried their hand at an explanation of the method 
of its action, but they do not make any great advance on the 
solution that was first put forward by St. Gregory the Great, 
which we have given above, that “if the immaterial spirit of 
man is during life tied down to the body, why cannot the 
immaterial spirit after death be tied down to matcrial fire?” 
And to this we may add that if during life the immaterial soul 
can receive from the material body an influence which some- 
times seems to change its very nature, if some bodily ailment 
can induce a mental suffering that is almost intolerable, why 
cannot the material fire exert the same unfavourable influence 
on the soul which is bound to it by the will of Almighty God ? 
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It is perfectly true, that in the one case the body and soul form 
together one composite being, and that this implies a more 
intimate connection than would exist between the soul and 
some external agent such as fire. But the union of the material 
and the immaterial into a single substance is far more wonderful, 
far more beyond our power of comprehension than a union in 
which there merely pass from the material to the immaterial 
certain accidental influences ; if therefore we acknowledge the 
far greater difficulty of the substantial union of soul and body, 
simply because it is a familiar fact, why should we hesitate to 
accept the far lesser difficulty of the accidental union of the 
soul with fire, merely because it is a fact unfamiliar to us, and 
which lies outside the sphere of our experience ? 

It is indeed impossible for us, with our experience limited 
to the things of sense, to understand perfectly the manner 
in which the fire causes pain to the souls of the lost not yet 
united to their bodies, as well as to the fallen angels. Scotus 
puts forward as one possible solution that God gives to the 
spirits of the demons and the lost a certain capacity of suffering 
beyond and above their proper nature, as a punishment for 
the demerit of their sin. This differs somewhat from the 
solution given by St. Thomas, who represents the fire as pro- 
ducing its effects rather by its interference with the natural 
activity of the spirit. Other theologians remark that it is 
but fitting that the fire should be invested by Almighty God 
with this power to torment immaterial spirits, inasmuch as they 
have by sin degraded their nature, and so earned for themselves 
that they should, in contrast to their previous exemption from 
material things, be rendered subject to the power to torment 
sensitive beings, which is one of the characteristics of fire. 

But it is not with the explanation of the action of the 
immaterial fire on the spirits in Hell that we are so much 
concerned, as with the fact. We have seen that there has been 
from the first a consistent and persistent tradition, bearing 
witness to its being a real and true fire. Our Lord has repeatedly 
spoken of it as such in unmistakeable terms. The Athanasian 
Creed has laid it down; it is the common doctrine of the 
Fathers of the Church, and the universal teaching of theologians. 
The one individual who has denied it, Ambrosius Catharinus, 
has by his dissenting voice only served to bring out the 
unanimity that prevails on the subject into greater prominence. 
At the present day it is so universally accepted that we do not 
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see how any one who denies it can avoid, except on the grounds 
of inculpable ignorance, the responsibility that attaches to 
those who denied a doctrine which, though never formulated 
into a definition of the Church, is proclaimed to be true by the 
ordinary magisterium of the Church. The metaphorical meaning 
is in no way required by reason or common sense, nay, common 
sense declares against it, as it is opposed to the use of language 
which prevails in every tongue. It certainly smacks of heresy, 
and found favour with the reformers of the sixteenth century 
and their successors. At the same time, no one has a right 
to call a man a heretic who maintains it, or to go beyond the 
assertion that in his judgment it is at variance with the ordinary 
teaching of the Church of Christ. 

But though it is true that we have no authoritative document 
which can be regarded as finally conclusive in deciding what is 
obligatory of belief respecting the nature of hell fire, we have 
an answer of great importance on the subject from the Sacred 
Penitentiary, the tribunal appointed to decide questions respect- 
ing the Sacrament of Penance. The case has been reported in 
several English periodicals, and I give it as it appears in a letter 
addressed to the Zad/et, January 7, 1893, remarking only that 
the Zad/et simply gives the answer in Latin without trans- 


lating it. 


A priest of the diocese of Mantua submitted the following case 
to the Penitentiary: A penitent declares to his confessor that he 
believes that the fire of Hell is not a real fire, but only metaphorical, 
that is, that the pains of Hell are called fire because fire causes the 
most intense pain, and in order to express the intensity of the pain of 
Hell it is represented under the image of fire. 

The priest asked if one can allow this opinion to spread by giving 
absolution to a penitent who holds it. 

Answer.—The Sacred Penitentiary, in answer to the above, declares 
that penitents of this kind are to be carefully instructed, and are not 
to be absolved if they are obstinate.! 


After reading such an answer a priest could not safely absolve 
any penitent who on this subject stood out against the accept- 
ance of the true and literal sense of the fire of Hell. And not 
to the inquirer alone, but to all it carries so great a weight that 
to depart from its decisions would at least be very perilous. 


1 Responsum.—S. Peenitentiaria ad przmissa respondit: hujusmodi poenitentes 
diligenter instruendos esse: et pertinaces non esse absolvendos. Datum Rome, in 
S. Peenit. die 30 April, 1890. —R. C. Monaco, P.M. 
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Whether there are possible circumstances which would 
excuse a priest from adopting a course at variance with that 
indicated by it, is a question I am not called upon to decide. 
If any one chooses to take the bold, and as it seems to me the 
rash step of following his own opinion rather than the instruc- 
tion quoted above, I can only say, /pse vidertt, he must take on 
himself the responsibility of so doing. But this at least cannot 
be denied, that it adds a new and important sanction to the 
consentient testimony of doctors and theologians respecting the 
doctrine taught by the Catholic Church in her ordinary magzs- 
terium respecting the real nature of the fire of Hell. 

All these various concurrent testimonies establish as their 
resultant an objective certainty respecting the true and proper, 
as opposed to the metaphorical or figurative meaning of 
the fire of Hell. There is no transference of the word 
fire to the moral and spiritual order of things in which 
material fire cannot possibly have place. There is simply a 
transference of the ¢izmg known to us as material fire to a 
physical order which is immaterial, and in which material fire 
as known to us can act only through a certain “ obediential 
power” conferred upon it by Almighty God. 

But it does not follow from this that all fire is as restricted 
in its action as is the fire of which we have experience, or that 
a fire which has a connatural power to affect spiritual as well as 
material substances is not a ¢rue and proper fire, and even a 
material fire, if the word be rightly understood. It is a ¢rue and 
proper fire in that it is something externally communicated to 
those beings who are affected by it, and in whom (whether they 
be corporeal or spiritual) it produces a pain which corresponds 
to the pain with which we are familiar as produced by the fire 
of earth, It is a material fire in that it belongs to the physical 
and material order and has power to torment material beings. 
It is a corporeal fire in that it tortures body as well as soul. 
Finally, it can act on purely spiritual beings either connaturally 
or by some special power communicated to it for that object by 
Almighty God. 


k. F. CLARKE. 

















The late Marquise de Salvo. 


—— 


DEATH, which has been so busy in our midst during the last 
twelve months, and which has carried off some of the best 
and most useful among Catholics, has lately deprived us in 
Madame de Salvo of one who for the last fifty years has 
devoted her whole life, her fortune, and her great abilities to the 
relief of suffering and sorrow in every form. In one sense it 
was a life without a history, a quiet, retired, holy, Christian life, 
spent entirely for the glory of God and the good of her neigh- 
bour. Yet who can measure the amount of suffering relieved, 
the number of souls saved, by this one humble, noble woman, 
whom to see and to know was to love, and who laid all her 
talents and all the influence which her rank and fortune 
enabled her to exercise, at the foot of the Cross, deeming 
herself but an unprofitable servant and only anxious to hide 
her good works from the eyes of men? She had one charac- 
teristic which is specially rare in the generality of women: and 
that is, that she had no special attraction for one particular 
work, but was universal in her sympathy whenever and 
wherever it was needed. She thus escaped the danger of 
vainglory or personal satisfaction in what she undertook, and 
always disclaimed the title of foundress of any charitable 
institution, although in reality so large a number owed their 
inspiration and subsequent existence and support to her. 

She was of English origin and born at Bristol on the 29th 
of May, 1813, and christened Lucy Anne Mary Caroline. In 
1820 her parents left England, and resided in different parts 
of Europe, principally in Italy. Rome, Naples, and Sorrento, 
were associated with all her girlish recollections, and then they 
went to Nice, where her father died. Her family were relations 
of Cardinal Manning’s, and later on the most hearty friendship 
united the great prelate with this devoted worker in God’s vine- 
yard, and a constant correspondence between them was the 
result. In 1839 she met the Marquis de Salvo, who had been 
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an old Minister of the King of Naples, and married him at 
Frankfort, after which they returned to his home in Sicily, 
but afterwards settled in Paris. She had been brought up as 
a Protestant by her own family ; but in 1845 grave doubts as to 
the position of the Church of England arose in her mind, and 
she wrote to consult the one person in whom she had unlimited 
confidence, and that was Cardinal Newman. Her own letters 
have not been preserved, but we will venture to give extracts 
from one or two of his answers, which she treasured as one of 
her most precious possessions, and which will give the key to 
her own state of mind at that time. Dr. Newman wrote from 
Littlemore, December 14, 1845, as follows : 


It is not possible that I should be able to give more than ove 
answer to the very serious question on which your letter turns. I 
seriously think it unsafe for any one to remain out of the Catholic 
Church who is once aware of the fact that he zs without it: and if you 
believe that the English Church is one Church and the Catholic 
Church another Church, I do not see what is to be done but to join 
the Catholic Church. This is quite independent of the question 
whether the English Church is apostolical in its descent, or has the 
due administration of the sacraments. Those sacraments do not 
profit when a Church is in a state of schism, except indeed in the 
case of involuntary ignorance. You may suppose / can have no 
doubt on the point, considering how much I have given up for it. I 
never could think it right to change my religion on any ground short 
of the absolute necessity of the act, as a condition of everlasting salvation. 
This is the unanimous feeling of all those who have joined, or are 
joining, the Church of Rome: and it will be acknowledged and acted 
upon more and more, I think, as time goes on. May you have grace 
from the Source of light and truth to see where safety lies and to betake 
yourself to it. 


It seems that Madame de Salvo had been troubled by the 
report, so industriously circulated, that Dr. Newman regretted 
the step he had taken, for on the 18th of December he writes 
again : 


You will see by the letter which has already gone all I have to say : 
and how idle the report is that I repent of having joined the Catholic 
Church. This is said of every one in turn: and in every case with 
which I am acquainted, most falsely. There is but one feeling of joy 
and happiness among those persons with whom I am acquainted who 
have become Catholics: and as to finding things we did not expect in 
the Church, I really do not know what is meant by “finding.” I 
inquired into the system of religion I was joining before I submitted 
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to it. Many things indeed I have found—extreme kindness and 
unsuspicious cordiality, far beyond my deserts, and great excellence 
of life and character among a circle of persons with whom I was 
hitherto unacquainted. I earnestly exhort you to join the Catholic 
Church. It is necessary for your salvation, considering your present 
state of mind. Believe me to feel very much for you, which I do: 
and pray pardon my seeming neglect in delaying my answer to your 
second letter, which arose from circumstances too intricate to go into. 
You say you have to pain relations by your step. Alas! that is the 
trial which a// have to go through. You hardly can be called upon to 
inflict such pain as has been the duty of some of my friends, nay, 
perhaps such as it has been my own duty to inflict. But God will 
support you under every trial He puts upon you, and you will have the 
strength of the whole Church, of all the saints who ever lived. You 
will be one of a body who have gone through far more than any of us 
are called to undergo; and their prayers and their sanctity will operate 
in you and raise you above yourself. I am not speaking necessarily of 
sensible comfort, but of real power, which will be yours in God’s 
presence. With every good wish and prayer for you, 
I am, madame, your ladyship’s faithful servant, 
Joun H. Newman. 


This letter seems to have decided her, for on the 16th of 
February, 1846, he writes again from Littlemore : 

Your letter announcing your conversion gave me the most heartfelt 
satisfaction, and I thank God for it. . . . You have now found peace. 
May you ever continue in that peace, gu@ superat omnem sensum, 
the peace which our Lord left with His Apostles to transmit onwards 
to the end of time. 


Madame de Salvo seems to have continued for some time 
longer under Dr. Newman’s direction, for we find another 
admirable letter from him dated from Maryvale, Birmingham, 
August 18, 1846, on the wisest line of conduct to be adopted 
towards those whom we are anxious to bring into the Church. 
He writes as follows : 

My dear Madame,—First let me thank your ladyship, as I do now 
sincerely, for your kindness in remembering me in your prayers. I am 
on the point of setting out for the Continent, my destination being 
Rome. Ido hope you will not forget me during this anxious and to 
me important time. . . . I should be most exceedingly unwilling to 
be opposing unawares any advice you may have had given you. But 
if you ask me, as a general question, I will say that I think very great 
harm is done, to English people at least, by the line of conduct which 
you describe. ‘lo argue and preach out of place is just the way to 
disgust Englishmen with religion. I feel more and more as regards 
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myself (and I think the same applies to others as well) that the fact 
that I have become what I am is a preaching ; that my presence is an 
exhortation. The sight of a convert is the most cogent and withal 
the most silent and subduing of arguments. If persons are not 
persuaded, or at least, moved by it, words will not do. It may lead 
the way to words—words may suitably follow—but if it does not do 
something, words will do still less. We cannot beat or force people 
into belief. It was said that our Saviour did not strive, nor cry, nor 
lift up His voice. He dvew hearts when they were to be drawn. I 
would say to a person, Watch your season, avail yourself of oppor- 
tunities ; do not lose them; but still, you cannot do more, you cannot 
make them. I do not like to speak on theological points, but I know 
it is said, as a point requiring great caution, that we should not half 
enlighten people, when it is certain we can do no more. And it is 
certain, I suppose, that when there is invincible ignorance there is 
safety. ‘To pray and to watch opportunities is all that we have to do 
in many cases. As to dear W.A., he was ever in my prayers before 
your mention of him in your last letter. I had heard nothing of him, 
and at first was pained by what you said. But on reflection, surely 
he is in a much more hopeful state than other dear friends of ours, 
who will persist in saying that both parties are right, that they are right 
in staying, we in going! I cannot help trusting that his very earnest- 
ness in declaring we are wrong, arises from his seeing that he is not 
safe unless we are.! Believe me to take the greatest interest in what 
happens to you, and to be yours very sincerely, 
Joun H. Newman. 


Henceforth, Madame de Salvo began to lead a new life 
of active piety and self-denying devotion, of which death alone 
saw the close. She became the most intimate friend of Lady 
Georgiana Fullerton, in whose Life we find constant reference 
to this her earnest helper and fellow-worker. Her extraordinary 
talent for painting was henceforth employed solely in the 
decoration of churches and chapels, and in producing exquisite 
little pictures for charity sales, bazaars, and the like, which 
always realized high prices, and which made Lady Georgiana 
often declare that all the success of her yearly sales depended 
on Madame de Salvo’s pencil. In order to get through the 
enormous amount of extra work which the production of these 
paintings involved, she would get up before the light, and after 
her daily Mass and other exercises of piety, would devote 
herself to this self-imposed task, which charity alone made 
light. Yet she never allowed this work to interfere with other 


1 Cardinal Newman was right. W. A. not only became a fervent Catholic, but, 
later on, a Jesuit. 
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dutics. Her correspondence was immense. Every one who 
was in trouble, in want, or in sorrow, wrote or came to her for 
help, consolation, and advice. She was the main foundress of 
the Institute of Notre Dame de France in London, and if it 
had not been for her exertions, that most useful work for 
French colonists in England would never have taken root. 
She devoted herself likewise to the Home of the Poor Blind 
in Paris, and at one time, after the death of her husband, 
thought seriously of entering their house. She also induced 
the Little Sisters of the Assumption (who nurse the sick poor 
in their own homes, and the inestimable value of whose work 
in Paris she had long felt and largely assisted) to establish 
themselves in London, where two admirable houses bear witness 
to her zeal. The Duchesse de Galliera, whose magnificent 
foundations both in France and Italy are so well known, was 
devoted to. Madame de Salvo, and rarely undertook any work 
without her advice and co-operation. The Queen Marie-Amélie, 
who was herself an example of piety and charity, had the 
greatest esteem and affection for her, and when compelled to 
leave France, made her her almoner for many years. Far 
more might be told of her indefatigable labours and ubiquitous 
charity ; but with the humility which was one of her main 
characteristics, she burnt almost every letter regarding herself, 
and left, therefore, little or no materials for this short sketch. 
About a year ago she was scized with paralysis, which by 
degrees deprived her of the use of her limbs and speech. Yet 
she was always gentle, sweet, and patient, and thankful for the 
smallest service. She died on the 14th of November, and was 
buried at Montmorency in the same grave as her husband. 
The funeral service was held at the Church of St. Louis d’Antin, 
which was crowded with mourners of every kind and class, 
all weeping for one who had been in truth a mother to each 
of them in turn. She was about to complete her eightieth 
year when God called her home to receive the reward of her 
labours.—R.I.P. 


M. E. H. 














The Berengarian Controversy and its 
Antecedents. 


——~_- 


PART III. 

DURING the second half of the last century a small town in 
Brunswick gained for itself some notoriety by giving its name 
to the “Wolfenbiittel fragments,” which were the attacks of 
Reimarus on Christianity, posthumously edited for him by 
Lessing. It was Lessing also who added to the fame of Wolfen- 
biittel by finding in its royal library, where lately had been 
found the letter of Adeleman to Berengarius, a copy, not quite 
complete, of the De Cana Domini, written by Berengarius in 
reply to Lanfranc. The latter, with his allies Guitmand and 
Durandus of Troarn, had been supposed to have silenced the 
heretic by stress of argument: but here was proof to the 
contrary. No wonder that Lessing gloried in his good fortune : 
“You would like to know,” he writes, “how I hit upon this 
discovery. It was no discovery, but rather a find, for man 
discovers that of which he is in search, he finds that of which he 
has no thought. Following my present design I was trying to 
make myself better acquainted with the manuscripts in the 
library than is possible from a mere reading of the catalogues ; 
and while steadily pursuing my plan to take each document 
into my hand and not to put it down again till I had got 
a proper idea of its contents, almost at first start I came across 
a volume, which had recently been inscribed outside with the 
title, De Cana Domini et Transubstantiatione. Not far from 
this inscription, a somewhat earlier hand had written inside, on 
the lower border of the first leaf, De Cana Domini, presertim 
de Transubstantiatione. In my excited desire to know all that 
had been known about this document by some one else before 
me, I rushed to the catalogues, where I found nothing additional 
entered except the word Anonym. Thence I conceived little 
hope of coming to learn who my author was. Next I began to 
VOL. LX XVIII. Q 
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turn over the leaves of the work, and what first aroused my 
better expectations was the erasure of a frequently recurring 
name, which I soon made out to be Joannes Scotus, a very likely 
name under the circumstances. Presently there appeared before 
me J/uquis tu,and Jnuguio ego, which were signs that the form 
was polemical. My interest grew and I read eagerly. Hardly 
had I perused a few pages, with the aid of Blimmer’s collection, 
than I at once recognized that I had to do with Zu Lanfrancus 
and Ego Berengarius. In short, I found a work in which 
Berengarius follows Lanfranc step by step, answering his argu- 
ments after the same fashion as that of which his opponent had 
furnished the example.”’ As we might expect, the events of 
the controversy are differently narrated by the rival narrators: 
nor are we surprised to find that Lessing has a leaning to 
believe Berengarius rather than Lanfranc. Yet the report of 
his own .position given by Berengarius is a useful contribution 
to the history of the controversy. A further addition would be 
welcome in the shape of a previous work from the pen of 
Berengarius to which that of Lanfranc was a reply, and which 
is mentioned as having been for some time preserved in the 
Royal Library at Paris; but we can dispense with this source 
of information, as we have quite enough to show the not very 
definite and not very stable position of the heretic in his later 
and more final exposition. The career of Berengarius is noted 
for a succession of condemnations, retractions, and _ relapses, 
When he first fell under the charge of false teaching is doubtful ; 
but at any rate, in 1050, under Leo IX., Lanfranc attended 
a Synod in Rome at which a suspected letter of Berengarius 
was discussed, and of which the proceedings are differently 
narrated by the two disputants. The former affirms that he 
had to defend himself from charges of unorthodoxy traceable 
to his connection with his correspondent. He who was the 
main object of attack felt sufficient sense of danger to make him 
deem it prudent to seek for himself friends from “the mammon 
of iniquity,” so far as that phrase may include courting the good- 
will of earthly princes; one of whom, however, Henry I. of 
France, proved so little amenable to flattery that he actually 
put the man who was trying to ingratiate himself under a mild 
arrest. This detention, which afforded an opportunity for study 
to one whose case as yet, by his own confession, had not become 
intelligible to himself, gave a good plea for not appearing before 


1 Lessing’s Werke, Band, viii. pp. 264, 265. 
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the Synod of Vercelli, at which, nevertheless, he was condemned 
along with Scotus Erigena. Lanfranc was again present on the 
occasion, but being unaware of the excuse for his adversary’s 
absence, he urged ‘it afterwards as an offence. There remained 
some justification for the charge in that, as a matter of principle, 
Berengarius denied that he could legally be summoned outside 
his own province, and was very abusive in his language against 
Leo IX., who had issued the summons, calling him on pontifex 
sed pourpifex et pulpifer. The last name, “ flesh-maker,” is in 
apparent allusion to the doctrine of transubstantiation. 

The next call to appear before a tribunal came from within 
the province of the accused, who nevertheless did not present 
himself, even though the French King had given his sanction 
to the Synod, which was assembled at Paris, 1051, and renewed 
the condemnation of Berengarius, along with Scotus Erigena. 
Again, in 1054, the accused was cited to attend a Synod at 
Tours, the very place where he was teaching his strange 
doctrines. For president of the Council he had his friend, the 
Papal Legate, Cardinal Hildebrand, and made no difficulty in 
swearing, though in his own perverted sense, that “the bread 
and the wine of the altar after the Consecration, are the Body 
and the Blood of Christ.” Leo IX. died soon after: and we 
next find Berengarius induced, by Cardinal Hildebrand, to be 
present at a Council held in Rome, 1059, in which Cardinal 
Humbert, whom the heretic detested, was prominent in forcing 
upon him a very strongly worded declaration of faith, about 
which we have spoken in a previous paper as going beyond 
what is usual in the force of its terms. By a recognized trans- 
ference of thought from the veil to the veiled, the teeth were 
affirmed to crush the Sacred Body. Berengarius returned home 
furious, and after a prudent silence as long as Cardinal Humbert 
and Pope Nicholas II. were alive, he again began to publish his 
doctrines and entered into conflict with Lanfranc. Pope Nicholas, 
according to him, was non papa sed Satanas, non apostolicus 
sed apostaticus. He denies the statement of Lanfranc, that the 
profession of faith had been made on oath. Alexander II. 
treated Berengarius mildly, giving him, in 1061, a kind admoni- 
tion: but it was when Gregory VII. ascended the throne that 
the hopes of the heretic were raised to the highest pitch, not- 
withstanding that shortly after this event he was nearly murdered 
at Poictiers for daring, before a Synod there, to claim as his 
supporter St. Hilary of that see. Cardinal Hildebrand had 
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from the first been gentle to the accused, partly perhaps because 
he saw in him one favourable to the much-needed reforms of 
Church discipline; partly because he saw that Berengarius to 
start with had nothing very clear to teach; partly because he 
believed in the policy of conciliation as in many cases more 
effective than persecution. One result was that Gregory himself 
was accused of sharing the errors of the man whom he tried to 
befriend, or at least of being undecided on the points in dispute, 
—a view which Mosheim has sought to maintain. 

How little truth there is in the accusation, appears from the 
two Synods which the Pope held in Rome, 1078 and 1079. At 
the first of these Berengarius repeated a formula which he could 
understand in his own way, and had so understood it at the 
Synod of Tours. He professed that the bread and the wine 
are by consecration the Body and Blood of Christ. He offered 
even to undergo the ordeal of hot iron, but the Pope stopped 
this proceeding. In the second of the two Synods, a more 
stringent formula was exacted, containing a word, substantialtter, 
which much displeased the heretic. He got over his difficulty, 
however, by twisting it into a most unnatural and impossible 
sense. The words ran: “I, Berengarius, believe with my heart 
and confess with my mouth that the bread and the wine which 
are placed on the altar are substantially converted by the 
mystery of the sacred prayer and words of our Redeemer, into 
the true and proper and life-giving Flesh and Blood of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and after the Consecration become the true 
Body of Christ which was born of the Virgin, and which for 
the salvation of the world was offered on the Cross, and which 
sits at the right hand of the Father; as also the true Blood of 
Christ which flowed from His side, not by way of mere sacra- 
mental symbol and efficacy, but in propriety of nature and in 
truth of substance.” How any mind could torture these 
references to substance so as to interpret them as meaning, 
salva panis et vina substantia—‘the substance of bread and 
wine remaining intact,” it passes the wit of unbiassed reason to 
conceive; but Berengarius in his excitement and duplicity 
managed the feat.1 To cut off all such subterfuge, his friend 
Gregory, now acknowledged by him for a friend no longer, 
brought about that he should go on his knees and acknowledge 


1 He says: ‘ ‘Substantialiter’ tantum haberi non ‘imagine’ potest, in quantum 
panis sacratus in altari salva sua substantia est corpus Christi, id est, non amittens 
quod erat sed assumens quod non erat.” 
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that he had taught error. Apart from the fact that, as we shall 
see presently, he had no contention worthy of martyrdom, 
Berengarius possessed not the martyr’s spirit, or, according to 
his way of putting it, the grace of steadfastness had not been 
vouchsafed him, so that in his weakness he betrayed his cause. 
He pleads that fear forced him to confess, and justified him in 
confessing, what he disbelieved. The Pope dismissed him with 
a written voucher of his conformity to the Church’s doctrine, 
and forbade him further to pursue his controversy. Berengarius 
disobeyed, and as usual took to denunciations against the Pope 
who had condemned him; which conduct brought him for the 
last time before a Synod, a Synod which met at Bordeaux, 
1080. Afterwards he lived in retirement, as some report, a 
repentant and wholly converted man; but Dr. Schnitzer ranks 
himself among the number of those who, in opposition to 
contemporary and to later writers, are not convinced by such 
testimony, suspecting that one grown so old in obstinate 
resistance to authority may not in the end have become an 
Ethiopian changing his skin and a leopard his spots. 

If, after the above sketch of a career, it be asked how we 
account for such a course of life, something may be usefully 
said in reply to the inquiry. Berengarius cannot be shown to 
have been, after the manner of many in his age, a dissolute 
man ; on the contrary, there are signs that he was an enemy to 
the vices which he saw around him in the world. But he was, 
what will account for the greatest intellectual aberrations, a 
proud man, elated with his success as Scholasticus of Tours, 
where as a teacher he made his school a place of great resort, 
and managed to hold his own brilliantly against the attractions 
of the rising school of Bec in Normandy, where his great 
adversary, Lanfranc, was teaching. What the secret of his 
power to draw pupils was, seems not so clear; certainly it 
cannot have been the charm of his Latinity, if the treatise De 
Cana is a fair specimen of what he could do in that line. No 
doubt his boldness and his novelty formed part of his charm, 
for they interest even when at their back they have no great 
genius, but only talents such as would make no stir in the 
world if they kept to sober and safe truths. Scarcely anything 
that we can now discover in the writings of Berengarius 
bespeaks any power of fascination; and we must be content 
to let the fact of his great influence be testified by the many 
pupils whom he gained to his cause. The same fact also speaks 
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to the indefiniteness of that cause, for he left no permanent 
tradition, no enduring body of followers, but only a promiscuous 
crowd, who supported themselves by his name and held by we 
scarcely know what doctrine, except that negatively, like their 
master, they all denied Transubstantiation. Some taught that 
the Sacrament of the Eucharist was only a figure; others taught 
the Real Presence of Christ’s Body and Blood by way of 
impanation, or, to use a word answering to the other species, 
invination ; others taught a partial conversion of the bread and 
the wine; and others a complete conversion for worthy com- 
municants only; others taught the presence of a real Body, 
but not of that born of the Virgin Mary. These results in the 
scholars do not reflect high credit on the master ; indeed they 
reflect his own wavering mind, as we shall see if we consider 
his arguments from reason and from revelation. Throughout 
we must allow him one palliation, that in his day not a little 
confusion had been introduced into the Eucharistic controversy. 

(1) Reason was the great instrument on which Berengarius 
relied ; he was far more of a grammarian and a dialectician 
than of a theologian. We might say that he took to theology 
later, if it were not more true that he never took to it at all 
with thoroughness. Fle was nearly fifty years old at the time 
of the Synod of Vercelli, and yet his theology was so immature 
at the time that he could openly seek refuge in the excuse 
which he made to Lanfranc: “As for your assertion that 
my opinion was expounded at,Vercelli, in good truth and on 
the testimony of my conscience, I assure you that no one could 
have declared my opinion at that period, for the simple reason 
that ‘it was not clear to myself then, because not having yet 
suffered so much for the cause, I had not yet made such diligent 
search in the Scriptures.” His dialectic ground was that 
whereon his main foundation rested, and accordingly we will 
begin with his rationalistic objections, of which originality will 
be seen to be no special character. It is well for a Christian to 
note at the outset that they are no more and no less valid than 
arguments against the Trinity on the plea that one God, three 
in Persons, offends human reason, and against the Incarnation 
that this mystery is similarly offensive in its assertion of two 
natures in one Person. Reason is baffled in each instance. 
Berengarius thinks he finds a logical flaw in the sentence, “ This 
chalice is My Blood,” if the words are to be taken on the theory 
of transubstantiation, for then the subject of the sentence will 
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have vanished by the time the predicate has become applicable ; 
a consideration which certainly shows that the predication is no 
ordinary one, but does not rob it of all intelligible meaning. 
After the logical’ we have the metaphysical objections that 
qualities cannot exist without their substances, that even if they 
could they would not serve their purpose, which is to take 
away the horror of eating flesh, which by hypotheses really lies 
hidden under them to be eaten; and that qualities so existing 
would imply a falsehood, disguising the substance really present 
and feigning the substance really absent. Moreover, Berengarius 
éontends that Christ’s Body, having gone up to Heaven, abides 
there, and consequently cannot be on earth, especially not on a 
thousand altars at one time; for a body can be only at one 
place at one given moment, change of place entailing successive 
moments. So confident is he in his own lights, that he affirms 
Christ’s glorified Body could not have passed through closed 
doors. These are very obvious difficulties to raise, which would 
be valid against a material body so long as it was subject to its 
purely natural conditions. What Berengarius never makes the 
faintest effort to prove is just the one thing that his opponents 
would feel the slightest interest in seeing him try to prove; 
namely, that even by Divine power matter cannot be endowed 
with those extraordinary properties, of which, on the strength of 
revelation alone, Catholics believe it to become possessed. 

The Catholic position in regard to what most offended the 
susceptibilities of the critical Berengarius, will be somewhat 
cleared up if in the most general terms, and neglecting minor 
disputations, we outline the doctrine of Transubstantiation. 
Chemists believe at least in some sort of a natural transub- 
stantiation whenever a new chemical compound is either formed 
er dissolved into its constituents ; but they would differ widely 
in their account of the term used to signify the process. The 
Eucharistic Transubstantiation has no parallel in chemistry. It 
is by no power in the material bread and wine that the Body 
and the Blood of Christ are “ brought down,” or “ produced,” on 
the altar; “brought down,” yet so as not to leave the Heaven 
above ; “ produced,” yet so that no Body begins to exist which 
did not exist before; or again “brought down” in the sense 
that the Body begins to be present below ; “produced” in the 
sense that this new presence of the previously existent Body 
did not exist before. Transubstantiation in the Blessed 
Eucharist is change from one substance to another ; the bread 
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and the wine cease to be, not by mere annihilation, but in order 
to the “adduction” or the “production” of the substance of 
Christ’s Body and Blood. The ¢evmznus a quo is the bread or 
the wine, the ¢ermznus ad quem is the Body or the Blood ; and 
the passage from one to the other is due, not to any efficient or 
constituent power of the first in regard to the second, but to the 
power of God acting through the ministerial words of the priest. 
Physically and of themselves these words are impotent to bring 
about so great a result ; but God acts with them as His instru- 
ment, His moral, as most theologians believe, rather than His 
physical instrument. No part of the substance of bread or 
wine becomes a constituent of Christ’s Body or Blood; the 
former elements simply give place to the latter substance 
according to a fixed relationship of ¢erminus a quo and ¢er- 
minus ad quem; nor is there anything therein strictly analogous 
to the -conversion of food into human flesh by the digestive 
process. 

With this statement in mind, we see how irrelevant 
become the arguments of Berengarius drawn from the logical 
requirements which ordinarily exist for subject and predicate 
in a proposition that is merely declarative, and not at the same 
time operative, of a result. Furthermore in Transubstantiation, 
though none of the old substance remains, yet it is at least 
congruous, if not absolutely essential, to the idea of a conversion 
or change, that something should be left as a bond of com- 
munity between what was and what is: and this common 
portion can be only the accidents, or species of bread and 
wine, the quantitative and qualitative appearances that are 
offered to the senses. It is easy for Berengarius to deny that 
these may continue in existence without their proper substance ; 
he can even prove that naturally they cannot, but that preter- 
naturally they cannot is by no means demonstrable. The 
question, obviously one upon which, if any such information 
is vouchsafed us, we must be content to be taught by revelation. 

We are not here establishing the fact of such revelation, 
but explaining what, in consequence of our belief in it, we feel 
justified in maintaining about the reality of the sacramental 
species after their substance has ceased to be. As to that other 
objection of Berengarius that a falsehood is implied if the 
appearances of bread and wine contain beneath them, not 
their proper, but quite different substances, the argument 
might have some validity if no sufficient indication had been 
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furnished of the abnormal state ; if no adequate reason justified 
it; if such phenomenal deceptiveness were the arbitrary or 
constant condition in nature, and so forth. But if after due 
notice given, for an excellent purpose, in a single department, 
appearances do not answer to their natural meaning, then there 
is no ground for a charge of deceit. The Human Nature of 
Christ is hidden for a purpose, and part of that purpose is to 
avoid that horror of the Capharnaite eating, which Berengarius 
felt so keenly, and so presumptuously affirmed to be not 
avoidable, on the theory of Transubstantiation, as though his 
limited reason could be quite sure that if the Body of Christ 
were really received, necessarily It must be mangled in the 
eating. 

(2) From revelation Berengarius finds Scriptural and Patristic 
arguments. Out of Scripture he takes the words of institution, 
and insists on not interpreting them in the sense of Transub- 
stantiation, but quite fails to make good his point that they 
could admit such a meaning; he also appeals to the words 
of promise in the sixth chapter of St.John, and _ praises 
St. Peter for alone rejecting the gross signification and catching 
the spiritual. He will recognize as tolerable no reception of 
Christ’s physical Body, but only a reception of the Sacrament 
of that Body, of its sign or symbol. Thus he will impose upon 
the words of the New Testament, concerning the sacramental 
presence, always a typical meaning, asserting that as Christ is 
figuratively a rock, a corner-stone, a lion, a lamb, so bread and 
wine become Christ’s Body and _ Blood figuratively. The 
Patristic objections are too long to be dealt with here; their 
statements and the answers to them are best sought in some 
good treatise on the Holy Eucharist, as for instance in the 
tenth Thesis of Franzelin, where it is explained how after 
the Consecration the Fathers can still call the Sacrament bread 
and wine, and even affirm that the nature of bread still remains ; 
how they speak of a terrestrial element, and call the Sacrament 
a sign or figure of Christ’s Body; how they represent the 
sacramental presence as a symbol of the presence in Heaven ; 
how they say that the presence is spiritual and an object of 
faith, not material and an object of sense; and how they 
designate the union with the communicant as mystical and 
liable to be frustrated by sin. All such obscurities of language 
certainly deserve attention; they must be interpreted by the 
light of the great mass of testimony to the doctrine of a bodily 
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presence literally understood, and with the recollection of the 
fact that while a physical presence may also be figurative, a 
mere figurative presence cannot also be physical. Hence when 
the Fathers assert the physical, they leave it open to themselves 
to speak of the figurative; and when we find them actually 
1 availing themselves of this opening, we must not accuse them 
| of denying their other assertion that the presence is physical. 
The true conciliation is to allow the two compatible aspects. 

From the arguments adduced by Berengarius it is clear that 
so far as they at least are concerned, they commit him to a 
rejection of the Real Presence; for he denies that a body can 
be in several places at once; he accepts presence in one place 
as disproof of presence simultaneously in another; he affirms 
that a body present under the mere qualities of bread can be 
eaten only in a Capharnaitic way ; he says that Christ’s presence 
on the altar is as strictly figurative as are His appellations, rock, 
corner-stone, lion, lamb. On the other hand, there was no 
proposition he was more willing to sign or pronounce than 
that Christ’s Body and Blood were really present. Many, 
therefore, have said that he was not an impugner of the Keal 
Presence. Lessing gives warning that no Church believing the 
Holy Eucharist to be a mere symbol, on occasion of which 
faith draws forth spiritual gifts as from Christ present, can 
claim Berengarius as its supporter, “ for he acknowledged a true 
and essential presence of Body and Blood.” Early writers have 
taken the same view about Berengarius ; for instance, Mabillon 
holds that the heretic, while denying ‘Transubstantiation, 
admitted the Real Presence. Mosheim, however, finds it so 
hard to hold that Berengarius taught definitely the Real 
Presence, that he suspects him of using orthodox terms in 
order to conceal his real interest. It seems sufficient to 
conclude that there was a genuine obscurity of mind in the 
heresiarch, with a wavering from side to side. His plea that 
at the time of the Council of Vercelli he had no opinion 
formed, might have been urged with some force, even for times 
long subsequent, when many of his arguments were in direct 
contradiction of the Real Presence, which nevertheless he in 
words asserted. We are justified, then, in ranking him among 
the impugners of that belief, though in fairness we must give 
him his classification qualifiedly. 

In character Berengarius was distinctly heretical, with 
exaggerated trust in himself and distrust in Church authority, 
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the appointment of which by Christ he seems never to have 
realized. Lessing rather glories in this heretical attitude. 
“What we call heretic,’ he says, “has its good side. It 
means a man who at least wishes to see with his own eyes, 
and the only question is whether the eyes with which he wishes 
to see are good eyes.” Surely there is a further question 
whether the object which he wants to see is proportionate to 
the human faculty of sight. The mysteries of God are not 
so proportionate; and in regard to them heresy means an 
overweening reliance upon incompetent powers to the disparage- 
ment of a competent authority, which, in supply of error’s 
deficiency, has spoken with the command that the message 
should be believed. In Berengarius, therefore, we do not 
condemn his desire to know, but we do strongly disapprove 
of his pretence to know so much that he had no need of 
learning from the Church what she strove to teach him about 
the Blessed Sacrament. The lesson of his life is, that obstinacy 
may stultify a whole carcer, leaving behind it instead of the 
fame of a great leader in thought, the reputation of an 
inconsequent theorist who never clearly had a doctrine of his 
own, and who bequeathed to his followers a legacy of division 


and speedy extinction. 
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malibiatibgiiae 
FATHER WILLIAM BATHE. 

THE sketch that I have given from the pen of Paul Sherlock, 
a distinguished pupil of Father Bathe’s, I will supplement 
from other sources, specially from Eusebio Nieremberg’s 
Varones Ilustres. While Bathe was studying and praying and 
devoting himself to the salvation of souls in Flanders, Italy, 
and Spain, he was not forgotten at home by either friends 
or foes. On the 2nd of December, 1591, Burghley is informed 
of his departure from Ireland. On October 26, 1602, Cecil 
is told by’a spy that “there is at Milan an Irish Jesuit which 
hath great correspondence with Parsons and Edward Stanley ;” 
on the 31st of December, 1602, he is further informed that 
“an Irish Jesuit has lately left Corunna, who was brought up 
under Sir John Perrott, was four years in Westminster, is 
a great scholar and knows Spanish. The State should beware 
of him as he has a devilish spirit.”? 

His brethren at home did not lose sight of him, and often 
urged Father General to send him to help and comfort his 
afflicted countrymen. The General consented, and selected 
him on the 1st of May, 1601, to accompany Father Manzoni, 
the Apostolic Nuncio, to Ireland. At the end of May, 1602, 
Bathe wrote an account of the state of Ireland, and in June 
wrote another account addressed to the Nuncio, which he desires 
to be shown to the Superiors, S.J., at Genoa, Bologna, Venice, 
and Padua, and in the latter place to R. Willoughby, an 
Englishman. His coming was expected in Ireland in 1604, 
and Holywood writes to the General that Father William had 
not yet come, and that he had a residence in the North prepared 
for him and Father Robert Nugent. He did not come, and was 
made spiritual director of the Irish College at Lisbon in 1604.” 

The truth is, that this man “of a saturnine mind,” “who 
hath a devilish spirit,” had such influence for good over the 
Irish students, and the students of the University of Salamanca, 
and had his cell so besieged by Spanish noblemen who came 
1 Report of a spy to Cecil, December 31, 1602. 7 Hid. Jenat. pp. 126, 130, 133. 
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to consult with him on the interests of their souls, that Father 
Archer, the Superior General of the Irish Colleges, and the 
Spanish Provincial were anxious to keep him, and were able 
to prevail on the Father General to delay his return to his 
native land. Thus the Peninsula became the theatre of his 
labours for the last fourteen years of his holy life, though he 
was most anxious to serve on the arduous and dangerous 
mission of Ireland. However, even abroad he rendered such 
service that he deserved to be mentioned by Father FitzSimon 
in 1611 among “the principal men who by their pains advanced 
the public good of our country to their greatest power, travailing 
for it without all private and provincial respects, by whom our 
said country received many rare helps and supplies, especially 
in these later days, to the great advancement of God’s glory 
and discomfiture of heretics.” His labours in foreign fields 
are recorded by the Spanish Jesuits. The Annual Letters 
of Toledo, in mentioning his death, say that “he died at the 
Jesuit College of Madrid, the Fathers of Salamanca can tell 
all about his life and virtues; suffice it for us to say that as 
long as he was here he shone forth as a model of all virtues to 
the members of our community and to the people of the city.” 
Father Bathe’s biographers say, he was a very industrious 
and hard-working man, and gifted by God with great zeal for 
the salvation of souls and with a singular grace for guiding in 
the Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius. In his novitiate and 
before his ordination he was made “Socius” of the Master of 
Novices, and when his novitiate was over, he was sent to 
St. Omer to take charge of the English youths there, and to 
prepare them to mect the many and dreadful dangers of 
apostasy or death that awaited them on their return to England. 
He devoted himself by word and example to that noble task 
with so much zeal, that his health broke down, and he was 
ordered by Father General to prosecute his theological studies 
at Padua. He was there ordained, and felt then an incredible 
ardour for saving souls beginning to glow in his heart: he 
could hardly speak of aught else, and he would not hesitate 
in presence of any obstacle, however great, if it were question 
of the salvation of even one soul. Day and night he was ever 
ready for work; he went about the streets looking for the 
ignorant to teach them the articles of faith, for the poor and 
sick to help them; he was assiduous in visiting prisons and 
1 Life and Letters of Henry FitzSimon, p. 68. 
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hospitals, and even houses where he suspected people were 
in want of spiritual or temporal assistance. These were but 
the preludes of great labours and many spiritual fruits. On 
May 19, 1601, the Pope! being informed by Father Archer, 
whom he had called to Rome, appointed as Apostolic 
Nuncio to that country Father Manzoni, a man of great 
prudence, learning, and holiness, and Father General gave him 
William Bathe as companion. This opportunity of transferring 
his zeal to Ireland filled Father Bathe with delight. The 
Nuncio and his companion went to Spain, but were prevented 
by the current of events from going to Ireland. Bathe lived 
first at Valladolid, where the Court was then held, but he soon 
went to Salamanca, where he was destined by God to triumph 
over the powers of darkness, and snatch very many souls from 
the jaws of Hell. There he performed the same works of zeal 
as at Padua, but, moreover, God there imparted to this “ most 
spiritual Father”? a singular grace of giving the Spiritual 
Exercises with immense results, and of moving the hearts of 
men as he wished. No one made a retreat under his guidance 
without finding the desired tranquillity of soul. The house 
in which he lived was never without some men of various 
classes and states of life making a retreat under his guidance, 
and his cell was besieged by people coming to seck his spiritual 
advice. The result of this zeal and piety was manifest in the 
reformation in the lives of the citizens, the nobles, and the 
youths of the University who had gathered there from all 
parts of the Peninsula. In a few months, more than three 
hundred notorious perpetrators or abettors of crime were 
converted under circumstances that seemed most extraordinary, 
and to the intense astonishment of the whole city of Salamanca. 
The students of the University were so inflamed with fervour, 
that all the monasteries soon got filled with novices, and every 
day most illustrious youths came to Salamanca to be guided 
by Bathe in the Spiritual Exercises. 

His zeal was not satisfied with this great work. He under- 
took at the same time the care of the poor, and endeavoured 
to aid them by teaching the catechism, and by procuring 
temporal kelp for them. To this end he founded the Sodality 
of Nobles, which was called also La Congregacion de Pobres, 


1 By the Bull Romanum decet Pontificem he appoints Manzoni as Nuncio, with the 
powers of Legate a Latere. (Synopsis Actorum S. Sedis in caust Societatis Jest, 
p- 216.) 

* A este espiritualisimo Padre.” (Nieremberg. ) 
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and continued to flourish in numbers and piety up to the year 
1641, when Nieremberg wrote, and till 1694, when Tanner 
penned his biography; and it would be interesting to know 
if it has survived down to our own times. He lived at the 
Irish College, and gave his tenderest care to that institution, 
from which, says Nieremberg in 1641, have gone forth three 
hundred most fervent priests of the mission in Ireland, besides 
many religious, learned Doctors of Divinity, and Professors 
of the first chairs in the most celebrated Universities of Europe, 
whose erudite works witness to their industry and genius. 
Not a few of them became primates, archbishops, bishops, and 
prelates as well in Ireland as abroad ; some suffered imprison- 
ment and death for the faith, and some were renowned for the 
working of miracles before and after their deaths. No small 
proportion of those were gathered together by Father Bathe and 
advanced by him in the way of perfection. In this seminary 
of his nation he pronounced his profession of the four vows 
in the year 1612. He was especially endeared to men of all 
ranks and conditions by his ardent zeal for souls, his singular 
virtues, and his distinguished manners. He taught the students 
church music and the ceremonies, he also taught them the 
classics. Above all, by word and example he fostered in them 
a tender devotion to the Mother of God. Jn honour of this 
Blessed Mother, every Saturday he fasted and spent two. 
hours in meditating on her power, excellence, goodness, 
maternal love, and her Divine Maternity; and moreover, 
on all the vigils of the festivals of her, whom he used to 
call his Mother, he took nothing but bread and water during 
the day. 

His zeal for others did not diminish his zeal for his own 
perfection. He spent ten full days on retreat three times a 
year; every month he remained one whole day without any 
food, examining how he had passed the previous month and 
preparing himself to spend the next month well. That day 
he called the day of his reform. He wore a hair-shirt of the 
most penitential kind, took the discipline every day, slept on 
a bare board, guarded the gates of his senses with the greatest 
care; he never wore new clothes, and though he supported 
an immense number of poor, he did not know the names or 
values of the coins current at Salamanca, and would never 
touch them except in case of necessity. 

In 1614, his fame having spread all over Spain, he was 
called to the Spanish capital to transact some matters connected 
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with his country, and to give the Spiritual Exercises to the 
principal Ministers of the King, at whose request he was sent. 
He got suddenly ill on the evening of the 1oth of June, and 
died on the 17th, and his eternal salvation was made known 
soon afterwards to a great servant of God. Two days before 
his death he was visited by Gaspar Schopp, who, on account 
of his astounding malevolence towards men of letters, was 
known through Europe as “Canis Grammaticus.” Perhaps 
Father Bathe is the only one he ever had a kind word for ; 
he has a fling even at him, but he speaks better of him than 
did Walter Harris, Esq., and the English spy. Sciopp or 
Schopp says, in his Mercurius Quadrilinguts: “William Bathe, 
born of a knightly family in Ireland, was a man of moderate 
erudition indeed, but was remarkable for the highest virtue, 
innocence, and piety, and admirable for the acumen of his 
genius and the facility of his inventions. From his love of the 
Christian: religion and his zeal for its propagation among 
barbarous nations, especially in America, he excogitated and 
edited the Gate of Tongues, a method by which missionaries 
might be helped to learn the languages of the various tribes 
in foreign lands. Two days before he gave up to God his 
pious soul and his spirit, which was gifted with the grace of 
prophecy, I saw him and was asked by him to bring out a new 
edition of his book.”! 

This quarto of 144 pages, entitled Janua Linguarum, in 
Latin and Spanish, went through very many editions in all the 
kingdoms of Europe.2 I have been able to find only one copy 
of the first edition in the Roman libraries, and Padre Hervas 
said there was only one copy in Spain, and that in the Royal 
Library, Madrid. It was published at Salamanca, in 1611, but 
it was begun in Ireland, about the year 1590, was continued in 
Flanders, Padua, and Venice, and was ready for press before the 
Ist of October, 1608, as appears from the approbations by 
de Cespedes, Dr. Sanchez, Herman Vasquez de Gusman, Luis 
de la Cerda (the Virgilian commentator), Gaspar Sanchez, Luis 
de Valdivia. Alegambe and Southwell say it was a wonderful 
work, which could be applied to the learning of any language. 
It appeared at various times and places in the space of twenty 
years, in at least eleven tongues, in Latin, Spanish, Italian, 
French, English, German, Greek, Hebrew, Bohemian, Illyrian, 
and Hungarian. In England, in 1615, Latin and English; in 


1 Schioppius’ Preface to his Mercurius Quadrilinguis. Edit. 1637. 


* Une infinité d’éditions.” (Moreri’s Dictionary, v. ‘* Bathe.”’) 
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London, in 1617, under the title, Ze Messe of Tongues (“ Latin, 
French, English, Hispanish”); in 1617, in Latin, Spanish, 
English,! French, and German, by Isaac Habrecht ;? in 16109, it 
appeared in eight languages;? at London in 1623, Latin- 
English, fifth edition ;* in 1626, at Leipsic, by Rhenius ; in 1628, 
at Milan, in Latin-Italian, by the philosopher and_ poet, 
Alessandro Tassoni, Cessarini, and a Dutch linguist named 
Moonsius ;° it was often edited in Germany before 1629, in that 
year it appeared in eight languages ;° before 1637, it appeared 
in Bohemian, Illyrian, and Hungarian; in 1637, at Milan, in 
Latin, Italian, Greek, and Hebrew, by Gaspar Schopp ;’ in 1655, 


at Venice, in Italian and Latin, by Galesini. 


In 1631, John 


Amos Comenius adopted the title, idea, and plan of the book,‘ 
and tried to do something better, thereby getting a colossal 
reputation ; in 1656, Docenius endeavoured to improve on both 
in his Semznarium Linguarum .et sctentiarum omnium ; but I 
believe Bathe’s method, as carried out in his book, is better than 
theirs® for acquiring a working knowledge of a language in a 
short time, and I cannot but regret that it was not applied to 
the learning of Irish. 

The Preface, written in Latin and Spanish by Father Bathe, 


explains the plan of the book. 


He says he composed it to help 


(1) apostolic men who are missioners among the heathen ; or 
(2) confessors who are stationed in places frequented 
foreigners ; or (3) persons advanced in age to learn languages 
necessary for ordination ; (4) to enable students to learn Latin, 


Greek, and Hebrew, &c., in a short time. 


by 


The book contains 


1,330 short sentences grouped under certain headings, and about 


5,300 words, not one of which is repeated twice. 


The Latin 


and Spanish are on opposite pages, and there is an Index 
giving the translation of each Latin word, and a reference to the 


1 Amos Comenius, in his Janua Linguarum. 

2 Lagomarsini, in a speech at Florence, January, 1735. 

% Pexenfelder’s Apparatus Eruditionis, Prefatio. Edit. 1704. 
* Translated by Wil. Welde, printed by H. L. at the expense of Matthew Lowns. 
5 Gaspar Schopp’s Pref. to Mercurius Quadrilinguis. 

® Lagomarsini, in a speech at Florence, January, 1735. 
7 Gaspar Schopp’s Pref. to Mercurius Quadrilinguis. 
8 Comenius says so himself; yet the ninth edition of Zxcyclopedia Britannica says 


Bathe borrowed from Comenius ! 
part of his matter from Bathe. (Hervas, /dea del Universo, lib. iv. pp. 99, tom. 2, 


part i.) 


Hervas says Comenius got the idea, plan, and a 


9 


® Since this was printed I find that Father Sommervogel agrees with me, and 
says Bathe’s plan ‘‘est plus avantageux.” (Bib/iothegue, vol. i. col. 1009.) 
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sentence in which it occurs. An illustrious Irish gentleman 
was committed by the King to the care of Dr. Sanchez, 
Professor of Rhetoric in the University, to be instructed by him, 
and “by this method he learned more in three months than is 
learned by the ordinary ways in three years.” 

Bathe, after he had given an easy method of learning music, 
turned his thoughts to simplify the study of languages. Finding 
the nomenclature of words a gruesome muddle,! he collected 
5,300 usual, “fundamental,” and rare words from Calepinus’ 
Latin Dictionary ; then, with immense labour, he put them into 
1,330 short connected sentences, that they might be the better 
understood and remembered, and thus was the originator of 
connectedness in teaching. Schopp says, in this he was assisted 
by his brother (and heir), John Bathe, a man of great virtue and 
learning, who on account of his extraordinary memory was 
commonly. called at the Spanish Court, Don Juan de la gran 
memoria ; and that he was also helped by Father Stephen, an 
Irish theologian of the Jesuitic Society,a man of remarkable 
probity,? who afterwards taught divinity for many years at 
Dilingen. The success of the method was such that at the 
Spanish Court a bet of five hundred gold crowns (aurez) was 
made that a little son of a certain great Prince would learn so 
much Latin by this method alone in six months that he would 
be able to read the familiar epistles of Cicero and Cesar’s 
Commentaries. The bet was won. Many similar trials could 
be quoted. Schopp himself learned Spanish in twenty days by 
that method. Of this remarkable book of William Bathe 
Irishmen know nothing. “Oh, breathe not zs name, let him 
sleep in the shade,” while in 1892 the Germans founded a 
“Comenius Gesellschaft” and a journal, to celebrate the ter- 
centenary of the birth of Comenius, and to propagate his 
pedagogic views. 

On the 25th of January, 1614, Father Bathe finished his 
Preface to a Spanish work on Penance, and on the 2oth of 
April he says he defers for a short time the publication of his 
treatise on the Eucharist, as he was called away to some 
pressing duty, that is, he was sent, I presume, to give retreats at 
the Court of Spain. But he promises with God’s help to bring 

1 Lathe says in his Preface, written in 1608, that he had begun the work twenty 
years previously, (E. H.) 

2 The Canis Grammaticus gives this poor praise to Stephen White, one of the 
most learned men in Europe, who is styled by Ussher ‘‘ vir antiquitatum non 
Hibernize solum suze sed aliarum etiam gentium scientissimus.” 
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out that work soon, and also another spiritual book. In this 
work! of 260 pages, he inserts an Instruction on General 
Confession, which he had previously printed at Barcelona ; he 
gives reasons and motives to attract sinners to make retreats, 
and describes twenty-six recent conversions effected by means 
of the Spiritual Exercises. The first part of this work was 
printed before April, 1614, and was to be followed by a second 
part on the Eucharist, but he was called away to arduous duty 
at Madrid, and died soon afterwards. Why the book appeared 
as printed at “ Milan, 1604,” under the nom de plume of Don 
Pedro Manrique, is a puzzle. As Bathe did not put his name to 
his Janua Linguaruim, perhaps he did not wish to put his name 
to any of his books. Queérard attributes the pseudonym to 
Bathe, Father Sommervogel? does not agree with Quérard, and 
seems to take it as a pseudonym of Father Cresswell. 

It would be rash to disagree with Sommervogel on such 
matters ; but I will risk it for these reasons: (1) Alegambe, a 
contemporary, and Sherlock, a pupil of Bathe’'s, attribute to him 
the work on music, the Jazua, the Instructions on the Mysteries 
of the Faith, in English and Spanish, and a Spanish treatise of 
the Sacrament of Penance ; (2) Southwell, the continuator of 
Alegambe, adopts their statement ; (3) there is some internal 
evidence which points to Bathe, the famous interpreter of the 
Spiritual Exercises. We read: “ These preparations (4 /arejos) 
have been put together, that they may be beneficial to all, as 
they have been to many who have already made use of them. 
They are printed on separate sheets, as doctors’ receipts, having 
to serve some before the retreat, some after, some during it... . 
Hence they could not be bound into one volume. ... Barcelona, 
on the feast of the Conversion of St. Paul, 1614, to whom I 
dedicate this work.” He then gives reasons to induce people to 
make retreats, inserts an Instruction on the Method of General 
Confession, previously published at Barcelona, doubtless by 
himself, in 14 pages, he describes “fifteen notable conversions 
in our times brought about by a retreat of one day, among 
which converts were two Protestants ;” he tells also of eleven 
conversions wrought by retreats of more days than one. He 

! The title-page has, ‘f Aparejos para administrar el] sacramento de la Penitencia 
con mas facilidad y fruto, y recevir los admirables efectos que sucle obrar la Santa 
Eucharistia en los que Hegan a ella bien dispuestos. Recogidos por el Licenciado 
don Pedro Manrique. En Milan, 1604." The Preface was really written in 1614. 


This boos was translated into Latin in 1622. 
* Sommervogel’s Supplément to De Backer’s Bibliotheque, col. 52. 
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says, “a man came to make the Spiritual Exercises,” “the 
religious himself knew much of mathematics, and various other 
curious things;” these conversions he mentions as he had 
particular knowledge of them himself. He says, at page 260, 
that he had promised in the title-page to treat of the Blessed 
Eucharist as well as of Penance, but would not do so there and 
then, as he was ordered to perform some duty that he could 
not put off. He promises to do this very soon, with God’s help, 
and hopes that the delay will enable him to bring out the 
treatise in a more finished form. (4) There is some external 
evidence pointing to Bathe as Manrique. There are two copies 
and two only, of Bathe’s Latin-Spanish Janzwa, one in Spain, 
which Hervas declared to be the only one in the Peninsula; I 
found one in the Roman College, in 1864, and there may be 
some in Asia or America, brought over by the Jesuit mission- 
aries, at whose urgent request the book was published. In the 
Roman College copy I find the following manuscript entries : 
“Page 1, El Padre Frigo Manrique ; page 39, Por la mano y 
pluma del Sr. Licenciado Juan Frigo de Manrique ; page 95, El 
L®% Juan Frigo Vicerrector del Collegio de San Geronimo de 
los Irlandeses.” Here Frigo Manrique is evidently for Bathe. 


From the foregoing narrative it may be seen that the 
sketches of Father Bathe in the WVational Biography, and other 
biographical dictionaries, are incomplete and incorrect. Bathe 
was born and brought up a Catholi¢ by Catholic parents ; grew 
to manhood in the sunshine of the Courts of Dublin and West- 
minster, had a spirit as opposite as could be to the “ saturnine ” 
and “devilish spirit ;” he was an accomplished musician, and 
made an “Irish harp of a new device,” which he presented to 
Elizabeth ; he was a good linguist, a zealous, hard-working 
priest, a holy and mortified religious, endowed by God with a 
rare gift of bringing sinners to repentance, and of training 
youths in the practices of piety. His life was written by his 
distinguished pupil, Paul Sherlock, S.J., by his contemporary 
Alegambe, by Nieremberg, Jouvancy, Tanner, Patrignani, and 
Brother Foley, and with some detail in the Hibernia [gnatiana ; 
and his books are described in four or five columns of Father 
Carlos Sommervogel’s Bibliotheque des Ecrivains de la Compagnie 
ad: Jésus. 




















Ursel’: a Scotch Story. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


“HA’E Alick an’ you coost oot (quarrelled)?” Peggie asked 
anxiously when Sunday had come and gone, and Monday 
morning had seen the lad off for a week without even a parting 
gsude day. Ursel’, pale and wan, could only shake her head. 
She did not doubt that Alick was right, that she was McKean’s 
wife, he knew everything, she thought ; it was the Clachan folk 
that were mista’en. 

“Birn a can’le t’ St. Joseph, hinny,” Peggie whispered when 
another Monday came. In her trouble for the girl she forgot 
she was not of her own faith. 

“Courtin’ time ’s the fule’s time,” Mrs. Bell said, but even 
she, at the end of another week, agreed with her mother that 
it was ill dune o’ Alick t’ keep the quarrel up so lang. 

On the third Monday, when even Easter Sunday had not 
brought the lad, the old woman lighted the candle to St. Joseph 
herself. Ursel’ did not protest, but where was the “gude turn” 
Alick had promised her? “ A’ things were wrang an’ never cud 
be recht!” But this mute unacknowledged acknowledgment 
of the Saint’s personality, if one may so express it, was the first 
dawning of a new life and new faith, little as she guessed it, for 
the girl. 

“You must leave the place,” Father Clenachan had said, 
with decision, when Alick had gone to him in his distress. A 
merciful man, he had spoken severely of Ursel’. Perhaps, 
though the lad did not, the priest doubted her innocence. 

“In any case it was her duty to go back to the husband she 
had so sinned against,” he said. 

Remembering the difference of faith and all the complica- 
tions that that difference brings, in his heart Father Clenachan 
rejoiced the match was at an end, but his pity for the lad, whose 
honest, clean life he knew, was great, and he comforted him as 
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best he could. On his next visit to Peggie, Ursel’ was out, she had 
gone with some work that was wanted for an immediate order, 
to the shop. The next time she was busy at the centre table 
ironing some seam, and he did not see her face till he got up 
to go, then its white misery touched him and he went over to her. 

“T did na ken,” she said quietly, in answer to his look, never 
doubting his knowledge of her tale. 

“You did not know you were married?” the priest said, 
incredulously. 

“T did na think it wud hud” (hold good). 

The priest looked at her keenly ; the answer was simple and 
straightforwardly given. 

“What made you marry the man?” the priest asked, almost 
impatiently. 

“T was feared.” 

“What -made you leave him?” 

“T was feared.” 

Again the priest looked keenly at her, her tale was true he 
thought. 

“You know it is your duty to go back to him?” 

Again, seeing her face, his heart softened to the girl. 

“Marriage was a great sacrament,” he added, “a sacrament 
never to be dissolved, and had its solemn duties before God. 
She would think of what he had said, it was her duty to go 
back.” He gave her a kindly “God bless you,” and was gone. 

Catholics were licht, “a real’ licht folk,’ Ursel’ had been 
always told, but the faith and its duties did not seem “licht” 
(light) to her as far as she had gone. 

The fourth Saturday had come, Peggie had gone up fora 
wee to Mrs. Bell’s, and Ursel’ was putting things in order for 
the Sabbath rest. Suddenly she heard the outer door, then 
Alick’s key in the other “en’.”. He had come home. Trembling 
she leant against the mantelpiece, for how long she did not 
know, then there was the click of the key again, a slow step, 
and after a pause a “chap” at the door. He did not wait for 
the “Come in.” He had seen Peggie in the street and knew the 
girl was alone. They did not look at each other, and leaning 
opposite her he told her under his breath that he had been 
away, that his master had cancelled his agreement, and he had 
found a “bit” in Edinburgh. 

“Tt’s a’ my faut,” Ursel’ sobbed, though she scarcely 
recognized the wrong she had done both men. 
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“Ye did na ken,” Alick cried, eagerly. He loved her too 
dearly to even let her blame herself. 

Then he remembered his promise to Father Clenachan and, 
turning his face aside, said, “Good-bye.” Ursel’ did not speak, 
but her hand lay cold in his. 

“They beat me for a pair o’ gomerils (fools),” Mrs. Bell said, 
with indignation, when the neighbours remarked : “Alick Burke 
an’ the lass at Peggie’s werena gaun t’ mak’ a match o’t after 
a’.” 

“Tt beats me, but,” shaking her head, “cooked broth’s sune 
warmed, ye ken,” by which her cronies gathered the case was 
not altogether hopeless in Margaret Bell’s eyes. 

Old Peggie had many a tender touch and look for the girl. 
It was the lad, much as she loved him, that had been “ playing 
his pranks,” she thought. 

Summer had come and gone before Ursel’ heard of Alick 
again, and then it was Father Clenachan assured Peggie that 
the lad was doing well. And indeed, thanks to his master's 
recommendation, Alick had got into good work, had joined a 
club, a reading society or two, and was taking evening lessons 
on the violin, and cultivating his love of music by going to 
every concert he could. He had his duties, many more interests 
than some, but he hungered at times for a look of Ursel’s face. 
“Keep out of temptation,” Father Clenachan had said, and 
Alick was loyal to his promise. 

One bank holiday, wondering what he would do, the fancy 
took him to goto St. Ninian’s and see Ursel’s home. A line 
had been opened to the village now, but he got out at the 
junction and took the long, dusty road the girl had traversed in 
her distress. 

There had been an autumn spact (flood), and the Auchen 
burn was brawling down, muddy and thick, and the meadow- 
land was deep in flood, the top of a hayrick showing here and 
there. 

He hesitated where the two roads met, then took the better 
one that led to the front street. The houses were tidy with 
their slated roofs and bits of garden in the front. Presently he 
came to the shops, the butcher’s with half a sheep hanging in 
the doorway. The blacksmith’s a little off the road, then his 
face reddened as he looked up and saw the name, the grocer’s, 
“James McKean, General Dealer.” 

He walked past the shop, then back again to the foot of the 
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street, then again up again as far as the shop, till some of 
the people loitering about turned to watch him. Then he 
looked in at the window with all its odds and ends, worsted, 
neck scarves, balls of string, fishing lines, marbles, “hanks” of 
thread, glasses of sweets, even spectacles in a case, and at last, 
summoning courage, went in and asked for an ounce of tobacco, 
The dour (obstinate looking), hard-featured man who stood 
behind the counter called to a woman who, baby in arms, came 
from an inner room to serve him. 

It passed through Alick Burke’s mind almost with triumph, 
though he put the thought away at once, that perhaps McKean 
had consoled himself for his missing wife. 

He asked no questions, but taking his tobacco, gave the 
woman a nod and retraced his way to the station. Little good 
had come of his expedition, only a greater desire to see Ursel’ 
again. 


CHAPTER V. 


HALLOWE’EN came round again, then Christmas, and with the 
new year came a rumour that Alick Burke was going to 
America, a rumour that seemed confirmed by the sale of the 
odds and ends of furniture he had left in care of the couple who 
had taken his room. Father Clenachan had not heard from 
him for a couple of months and could say nothing. 

Between Ursel’ and the priest a certain friendship had 
grown. Father Clenachan might think her duty lay with her 
husband, but he respected her quiet industrious life, her 
unselfish devotion to Peggie. There was nothing morbid in the 
way the girl took her trial, though there might be a touch of 
the Calvinistic fatalism general to the Scotch peasant. She 
was not a girl who made friends, though, a “willing obliging 
crater,” as the neighbours said. To Peggie she could not open 
her heart, how make the old woman hear or understand? And 
to Mrs. Bell, as she innately knew, confidence could not be 
made. Perhaps, had she not divined what his advice would 
be, she might have spoken to Father Clenachan, but go back to 
McKean! she trembled at the thought. It happened, however, 
that about the feast of the Epiphany Peggie ran short of blessed 
water, and Ursel’ seeing her distress, agreed to go for some. 
She had often of late, when the roads were slippy or the wind- 
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high, taken Peggie as far as the church porch, and had walked 
up and down the street till she came out, when she could not 
trust to one of the neighbours to see her home. Toa place of 
her own worship she had never been since she left the Clachan, 
though she read her “chapter,” and a paraphrase or psalm at 
home. 

Father Clenachan’s housekeeper was out and he opened the 
door himself. He had on his cassock preparatory to going into 
the chapel to hear confessions, for it was the eve of the feast. 
Something of Ursel’s old terror revived seeing the unaccustomed 
dress. She gave the message shyly, and followed his beckoning 
hand with some misgiving into the parlour, where he was 
having his tea. There was nothing alarming certainly in the 
poorly furnished room with its checked table-cloth and horse- 
hair chairs and print or two upon the walls. By the time 
Father Clenachan had come back from the vestry with the filled 
bottle she was at her ease again. ; 

“ And how was Peggie? and how was she herself? Getting 
on better?” At the kindly words, the penetrating look, the 
barriers broke down, and, almost before the girl knew, her tale 
was told. 

“ Sit down,” Father Clenachan said, when she had finished, 
motioning her to a chair. 

It was a moment or too before he spoke again. Part of her 
tale puzzled him. McKean’s appearance at Mrs. Bell’s. If the 
man knew where the girl was, and had followed her, what 
prevented him claiming her if he wanted her back ? 

If he did not? This story complicated matters, there was 
no doubt. 

“You have not seen him since?” 

Ursel’ shook her head. 

“He did not speak to you? Nor to Mrs. Bell?” as the girl 
answered in the negative. 

“Mrs. Bell didna see him.” 

“Why,” said the priest, “ you gave me to understand that he 
was standing at the door when Mrs. Bell came in?” He looked 
sharply at the girl, but there was no hesitation in her reply. 

“Nane o’ them saw him but me.” 

“You are sure it was your husband?” 

“ Aye, it was McKean.” 

There was no doubt of the girl’s truthfulness, and still more 
puzzled, the priest lent back again in his chair. He would 
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see Mrs. Bell and hear her version of the tale, she must 
remember. 

“Well,” he said, turning again to the girl, “he must think a 
bit. She must not be frightened, all would go well. Would 
she come back on, say, Tuesday night?” 

Ursel’s heart felt lighter already, as, in imitation of Peggie, 
she dropped her curtsey and wished him gratefully, “Good- 
night.” 

“ Stop,” the priest said, “this way ; you have never been in 
the chapel, I think?” He opened the barred door that led 
through the vestry to the church. The gas was lighted here 
and there, though the street door was still unlocked. 

Ursel’ looked round at the altar decked for the morrow, the 
bits of evergreen decorating the pulpit and font, at the lamp 
before the tabernacle. 

“It’s the altar-bread,” she said, with a nod to the priest to 
show him she understood. 

“Tt is our Lord,” Father Clenachan said, gravely, making a 
genuflection, but she had darted across the front of the altar 
and was standing in rapt admiration at the other side. 

“It’s Joseph,” she cried, “green, and brown, an’ blue,” 
counting the colours, “he hasna got the reed.” A candle had 
been dripping, a vase was a little awry, in a moment, with deft 
fingers all was put to rights. 

“St. Joseph won't forget you,” the priest said, looking at her 
half-amused. 

Almost Alick’s words! “Weel gin’ he’s owin’ me a gude 
turn he’s takin’ lang!” she said. 

There was half pathos, half petition in the tone. 

“He’s real bonney,” she added, stroking the hem of the 
brown robe with gentle hand. 

“ Aye, he’s bonnie,” the priest said, smiling, repeating her 
words. She was as simple as a child. 

“T ken what that is,” with another little nod as they passed 
the confessional on their way down the church. She had not 
been at Peggie’s fifteen months for naught. 

“Well, you made your confession in the parlour to-night,” 
the priest said, slyly, laughing as he bade her “ Good-night,” 
and gave her a parting “God bless you” at the door. 

The day had been wet and stormy, and the wind met Ursel’ 
in a wild gust as she took the turn at the foot of the street that 
led to Peggie’s home. As she slackened her pace to draw the 
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shawl-handkerchief she wore closer over her head, a passer-by 
stopped, looked at her, took a step or two, and then turned 
back again. 

“ Gude-sake, Ursel’ Murdoch, it’s never you!” 

Peggie’s bottle of blessed water shivered into a hundred 
pieces at Ursel’s feet, as with a start she recognized a neighbour 
woman from the Clachan who had lived a few doors above 
McKean’s shop. 

“My certie, but yer luikin’ weel,’ the woman went on, 
peering curiously into her face. “ Faith, an’ it was a fine like 
trick ye pla’it McKean.” 

“ Maist folk had it ye were in the watter,” she went on again, 
the girl standing dumb before her. 

“ Maist folk had it ye were in the watter, an’ ithers had it ye 
had ta’en the rue, and the maist o’ us had it ye had pickit up a 
Joe” (sweetheart), with a laugh, “and here ye are an’ no a haet 
(bit) the waur!” 

She talked on volubly, and when she paused for a reply at 
last, with, “ An’ the pair o’ them are clean daft aboot the wean,” 
she saw the girl had not heard a word. 

“I’m sayin’ yer faither an’ mither’s awfu’ ta’en up wi’ the 
wean,” she repeated. 

“Ye didna ken there was a wean?” seeing the girl's 
astonishment. “As bonnie a boy as ye cud see. An’ faith yer 
faither’s prood o’'t, Ursel’, an’ a heap steadier sin he had the 
shop.” 

“Ye didna ken he had heired the shop? Losh!” a sudden 
light breaking in on her. “Ye'll never tell me ye didna ken 
McKean was deed !” 

Ursel’ put out her hand instinctively to steady herself and 
caught the friendly wall. 

“Ye see,” with a laugh, “‘ye needna ha’e been in siccan a 
hurry t’ be off. It would be a broncheete (bronchitis) frae what 
the doctor said. He got the chill the nicht ye ga’ed awa’. Bet 
Colthart—ye'll min’ Bet ?—she nursit him, but he never tuk the 
turn, an’ deed—aye,” after a moment’s consideration, “aye, it 
wud be Hallowe’en he deed.” I min’ for the shutters was up 
an’ the bairn’s, puir craters, cudna’ get their nits.” 

Hallowe'en! It was McKean’s spirit she had seen. A great 
awe came upon the girl, and with it a sudden insight into the 
wrong she had done, what she had made McKean suffer even 





in his pride. 
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“Ye didna ken?” the woman asked, incredulously. 

Ursel’ answered in the negative with a quick motion of the 
head. 

“He'd a gran’ funeral, a’ the kintra side at it, an’ baith the 
ministers, Established an’ Free. Faith, Ursel’.” She broke off 
suddenly, “faith, an’. I wud ha’e haud my tongue, gin I’d thocht 
ye didna ken,” for the flickering lamp under which they stood 
showed the tears running down the girl’s face. If she had been 
Mrs. Bell she would have said at once that “Lasses were a 
mis-chancey (not to be understood) race,” but she had to 
content herself with thinking that it was a queer like thing for 
a lass to greet for a man, whom from all accounts she cudna 
bide. 

“Na, na,” Ursel’ protested, trying to regain composure, 
“na, na, I’m glad t’ ken.” 

“Weel sin’ we're foregathered” (met), the woman went on, 
“sin we're foregathered, ye’ll ha’e a word hame?” she was still 
regarding Ursel’ with curious eyes. A fine bit of news she 
would have to take to the Clachan! 

Ursel’ hesitated. 

“There’s aye blethers (lying gossip) ye ken.” 

Ursel’ spoke at last, “ Ye'll say I’m weel, an’ wi’ decent folk, 
an’ I'll write my mither gin lang,” and was off before the woman 
could speak again. 

“Weel, she’s no blate,” the woman offended cried, and then 
remembering another bit of gossip, pursued her. “ Ursel’, Ursel’ 
Murdoch, bide a wee,” and as Ursel unwillingly paused, “Ye 
didna ken they adverteesed ye? There’s siller lyin’ for ye in 
the bank.” 

The words fell on deaf ears. Ursel’ had but one thought— 
McKean was dead. Already death, so tender in its memories, 
had changed the man. She could only remember the fairings 
(gifts given at the annual fair) given her as a child, the bright 
new sixpences on New Year's day, the ribbons when the 
courting came, the word of remonstrance when she thought her 
father hard. 

No thought of freedom or of Alick Burke came to sully the 
girl’s repentance. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
A LITTLE more than a year after Alick went away Father 
Clenachan received Ursel’ into the Church. 

Since her visit to him she had often come to chapel, seating 
herself on a little bench inside the door, and, with little Leezie 
Bell’s help, following the Mass. 

Father Clenachan left her to herself, and let the leaven work, 
but he had always a kindly nod or word for her when he came 
to see Peggie, or lingered a moment to praise the little altar she 
kept so trim and gay, and reminded her of the great reward the 
Saint was to give her some day. 

He was not the man to be content with a half-hearted, half- 
instructed convert, he thoroughly grounded her in her faith. 

Not clever, nor even what people call quick, she had a clear 
retentive mind, and a natural reverence of spirit that both 
edified and interested the priest. 

The doctrine of Purgatory was quickly seized, and brought 
a certain relief to the girl. McKean’s spirit, if his spirit it was, 
had no fear for her now, he had not come to frighten or reproach, 
but ask her help! One of the two sovereigns left of her little 
hoard was offered in Masses for his soul, she never forgot him 
in her Communions and her prayers. 

“St. Joseph’s convert,” Father Clenachan called her, with 
a smile, the promised “ good turn” had come at last. 

As time went on, the priest, watching the pure devoted life, 
and recognizing, with many a Deo gratias, the humble spiritu- 
ality of the girl, was tempted to think she was called to the 
religious life, but she never wavered in her simple affection for 
Alick Burke. “Bid time rin an’ the callant cra’s (crawls),” to 
quote Mrs. Bell again, weeks and months might go slowly by, 
but sometime, faithful as herself, the lad would come again. 

Towards the end of the second year an envelope addressed 
by Alick, and enclosing a pound note, came to Peggie, it had 
the Paisley post-mark, and Ursel’s heart felt lighter, he had not 
gone to America, nor forgotten them after all. 

A month or two later Mrs. Bell got hold of a Glasgow paper 
in which his name figured more than once. There might be two 
Alick Burkes it was true, but none of his old friends doubted 
that it was their Alick who had signed his name to a little poem, 
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“Spring,” verses graceful enough, but little more than an echo 
of the popular poet of the day, nor again that it was he who 
had carried off the honours of the evening at a supper given to 
some delegates from the old country by the “Glasgow Young 
Ireland Debating Club,” in an eloquent speech which had 
elicited loud applause. 

“There’s no’ mony ha’e Alick Burke's gift o’ the gab,” 
Mrs. Bell cried, proudly, when she had finished reading this 
last, and indeed the sentences ran with a certain rhythm that, 
joined to Alick’s passionate declamation and Celtic eloquence, 
had given the speech a success it scarcely deserved. 

“A win’ bag! a win’ bag! Mair soun’ than sense,” Peter 
Tait, the politician of the quarter, had said, with the shrewd 
twitch of the mouth with which he emphasized his words. 

“I'd gie a croon t’ hear ye speak like that yersel’,” Mrs. Bell 
retorted indignantly. 

“T'd gie’t too!” said Peter, with sly wink. 

The paper was handed about till it was in rags, but Ursel’ 
begged the tatters from their owner, and soon knew verses and 
speech by heart. 

Peggie’s sight, as often happens with the old, suddenly failed 
one winter after a bad cold, she did not realize how often she 
missed a stitch, or did a long seam, perhaps, on the right side. 
Night after night, hidden by her little screen, Ursel’ had to sit 
up to try and make things straight, but with all her care, the 
unpicking left its subtle mark, the soil however slight. 

She was constantly now reprimanded at the shop, and had 
been more than once fined. She must fall back on the coarser 
work, work of which a greater quantity might be done, but 
which would not be paid as the “skilled sewing” had been. 

Finding the senior partner in the office one day, she took 
courage and told him her tale. If she had hoped he would be 
merciful to an old hand like Mrs. Nolan, she was mistaken, he 
took her request as a matter of course, and half an hour later 
she carried home the great bundle of working men’s shirts that 
for the future would be their daily toil. She might indeed have 
taken the fine needlework for herself, but how deceive Peggie ? 
She pictured the old woman feeling the material with practised 
hand, and could hear the gentle, “ That’il be my seam, it’s lawn, 
I cudna trust ye wi’ that, my lass!” 

A little “affronted” for a time or two at the quality of the 
“sewin’” brought, Peggie soon made up her mind that there 
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must be a “press” at the warehouse, and that in taking it she 
was doing Mr. Black a favour, and happily soon forgot she had 
ever been otherwise employed. She fau’ted (found fault) her 
glasses many a time, but never the poor old eyes. 

The look-out was dreary enough, though Ursel’ rose earlier 
and earlier as time went on, and worked into the “sma’ oors” 
of the night, the weekly payments came to less, and Mrs. Bell 
often now came to beg and could not be refused. 

A puny seven-month child had succeeded fo the twins, and 
the mother had never got up her strength and was “dwiney,” to 
use the local word. 

Mr. Bell (though why he was mzstered in distinction to many 
a man of better position about, Ursel’ never knew), pufficr and 
whiter in the face every time she saw him she thought, divided 
his time pretty equally between the public-house and the fireside, 
where, pipe in mouth, he sat in a,half-drunken sleep, “ qualifying 
himself for the asylum,” Father Clenachan was reported to have 
said. 

He too borrowed without scruple when he had the chance. 
“Ye'll no’ ha’e a copper handy, Ursel’?” with fatuous smile. 
Or if the meeting were in the street, feeling his pockets 
anxiously, “ Marget, puir body’s, wantin’ her pickle tea, an’ if 
I ha’ena clean forgot the groat!” Time after time Ursel’ gave 
him her change, only to see him make as straight as he could to 
the nearest public-house. 

The children too came constantly running for a “ piece,” and 
were often enough really hungered, Ursel’ feared. She had so 
identified herself with Peggie’s interests that she saw no hard- 
ship in sacrificing herself for the Bells. 

“ There’s siller waitin’ on ye, Ursel’.” 

Leezie Corson’s words came back to her many atime. But 
even if Leezie were right, how could she touch it? She who had 
been no wife to McKean. An innate sense of justice made her 
shrink from even asking about it. She had written to her father, 
as she had undertaken to do, but the letter brought no response. 

McKean had died intestate and Murdoch, by the law that in 
Scotland often presses so hard, had inherited the house and bit 
of garden-land, the “feu” held at a nominal ground rent. 


Ursel’s share as wife was safe enough in the local agent’s hands, 
but the authorities, after advertising for her once or twice, 
thought they had done enough, and left the rest to time or 
chance. 
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Murdoch had taken into his head that this share too would 
fall to him should his daughter not soon turn up. He laughed 
at the rumour current in the village that Leezie Corson had 
seen and spoken to the lass, who was “hearty,” and working in 
the mills at K ’ 

“The Corsons were a leein’ lot,” he said, “an’ wha believit a 
word they said.” The family did not bear the best of characters 
for veracity, and by degrees the story died away. 

The letter, opened with the business correspondence in 
the shop, was thrown in the fire at once. Murdoch had no 
scruples about that. Ursel’ was only getting her deserts, he 
thought, and the girl, after waiting patiently a week or two, 
made up her mind her father could not forgive her and sub- 
mitted humbly to her fate. 

Though healthy, hard work and meagre fare had made her 
thin, and her face had lost the girlish look at her age it should 
have kept, but in spite of her quiet life and ways she was not 
without her suitors. 

“She'll dee an auld maid yet, tak’ ye my word for that,” 
Mr. Bell had woke up sufficiently to say one day, with energy 
for him, when Ursel’s refusal of Jamie Logan, the fishman, was 
being discussed. Had she not refused him too, that day, the 
copper he wanted so much. 

Logan had his shop and cart and horse and half-grown lad 
to drive it about the country-side. A fine “sitting-down” for 
Ursel’, or any other lass, the Irish quarter agreed. The young 
man made no secret of his disappointment, and had even 
begged Father Clenachan to say a word for him, and other 
people besides Mr. Bell spoke as if throwing away such a 
chance deserved the direst punishment Providence in justice 
could devise—single life! 

“Tt’s a’ Alick Burke,” Mrs. Bell said to herself, shaking her 
head, but aloud, “Sma’ fear o’ that! Ursel’s naue auld, an’ gin 
she were, ‘mony a braw bargain’s made i’ th’ afternoon,’ ye a’ 


ken that!” 

Mr. Bell grunted. 

“Weel, ‘spiern’ maks an odds,” a woman said, “she'll 
mebbe ha’e him i’ the hin’er en’, wha kens?” 

“No she!” said Mr. Bell, settling himself to sleep again. 

“*She may gang far’er an’ fare waur, I’m no’ denyin, that,” 
Mrs. Bell said, pushing her husband’s chair farther from the 





fire. 
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“The fluke was a gude yin,” laughed a red-faced blowsy 
woman, her arms akimbo. 

“The fluke?” (flounder). Mrs. Bell spoke sharply, she did 
not relish this conversation about her favourite. 

“Ve didna ken aboot the fluke?” with another laugh. 
“Faith, Ursel’s a born gomeril (fool) while for a’ her sense.” 
Then seeing Mrs. Bell’s displeased face: “Oh, aye, she’s but a 
lass yet, I’m no gainsaying that, an’ ye canna pit an auld heed 
on young shouthers, as ye’d say yersel’, Mrs. Bell.” 

“ She was auld eneuch a moment syne!” drily. 

“ Hoots, Mrs. Bell, ye munna be affronted. Naebody thinks 
mair o’ Ursel’ Murdoch than mysel’, and a sweetheart’s a sweet- 
heart as a’ the warld kens,” with a wink at one of the other 
gossips. 

“Gin ye’ve ocht t’ tell, tell ’t,” said Mrs. Bell, impatiently, 
but it could be no ill of the lass, she knew. 

“Tts Peter shuld ha’e the tellin’,’ Mrs. Tait went on, with 
another laugh. “My man thinks a heep o’ Ursel’, an’ aye gies 
her the gude-day, an’ it'll be a week, mebbe, sin he met her 
wi’ her bit basket i’ the close, ‘ An’ faith, an’ that’s a bonnie fish 
ye ha’e, says he. ‘Aye,’ says she (as prood as Punch as ye 
may say); ‘its a bonnie fluke an’ll ser’ (serve) Peggie an’ me a 
day or twa.’ ‘An’ whaur bocht ye that?’ (Peter was smellin’ 
a bit rat ye see.) ‘Its Jamie Logan as aye ser’s us,’ says she. 
‘Aye, Logan aye ser’s ye,’ says he; ‘an’ what gied ye for yer 
bonnie fluke gin yin daur ask?’ ‘It'll be saxpence,’ says she, 
‘they’re real cheap the day.’ ‘Aye, they’re cheap,’ says he. 
Saxpence! an’ as guid a ¢urbot as ever ye saw.” And Mrs. Tait 
shook with her laughter, as she slapped her knee. 

“Turbot! an’ no’ a groat i’ her pocket for an auld freen’ 
like me,” muttered Mr. Bell. 

“ Peter didna tell the lass?” Mrs. Bell asked, anxiously. 

“Faith, ye dinna ken Peter gin ye think he’d grudge Peggie 
her gude denner,” Mrs. Tait asked, indignantly. “ But, losh me, 
a fluke an’ saxpence;” and Mrs. Tait’s sides shook again. 

“There’s waur folk than Jim Logan, as I said afore,” 
Mrs. Bell said, with decision. 

“ Aye, there’s waur folk than Jim Logan,” a woman chimed in. 

“The priest thinks a heap o’ him,” Mrs. Bell said, as if that 
settled the question. 

Ursel’ was sorely troubled by the suitor who would take no 
denial, but came evening after evening to stretch his long legs 
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by Peggie’s fire, and silently watch her stitch. He was the one 
Catholic “ fishman,” and Father Clenachan’s flock never dreamed 
of getting their Friday dinner from any one else. 

Ursel’ brought home, unsuspiciously enough, the “ bit” cod, 
or “haddie,” or even better fare, recommended instead of the 
bloater or herring she had gone to buy. She never fathomed 
the mystery of Peter Tait’s sly, “Weel, Ursel’, is’t a fluke the 
day?” when he met her on her way from marketing, nor 
understood the laugh that would follow from the standers-by. 

“You cannot make up your mind to settle down with 
Logan?” Father Clenachan asked her one day, not without 
a twinkle in his eye. 

“As lang as she’s Murdoch till her name, I'll spier her,” 
Jim had assured him the day before. 

Ursel’ shook her head. “Ye'll tell him?” she said, 
anxiotsly. 

“That’s your part,” said the priest, with a laugh, but sorry 
enough for Jim. 

“Ye're aye o’ the same min’?” Logan from time to time 
would ask in what almost seemed a casual way, shifting from 
one foot to the other as he spoke, and Ursel’ had always the 
same reply, a grave shake of the head. 

“There’s mony a better lass than me,” she entreated him 
one day. 

“Weel, I can bide till I see her,’ was the faithful suitor’s 
response, and next evening found him at his post again. 

One of the senior clerks at the warehouse, a well-to-do 
widower, had astonished her by “spiering” her too, but he took 
his refusal with equanimity ; “It was the bairns, puir craters, I 
was thinkin’ o’,” he remarked, coolly, and was cried a fortnight 
later with another hand. 

Had Alick been faithful? Father Clenachan wondered 
sometimes. With his high spirits and versatile pursuits he was 
scarcely the lad to eat his heart out for long about a lass, the 
Father thought, but he had many an anxious inquiry to make 
when he came across one of the Paisley priests as he did on 
diocesan business now and then, and always with the same 
result. Father White knew nothing of the lad. 

The Bells were going from bad to worse. Mrs. Bell, from 
very wretchedness perhaps, was beginning herself to find the 
comfort of a drop. Ursel’ did not dare tell Peggie, but the 
children came to depend on her more and more, and she went 
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hungry to bed herself that they might have enough. The 
lodging-house was quickly getting a bad name, and one evening 
when she found her old acquaintance Kirkpatrick marching off 
one of the lodgers to the lock-up, while a drunken wife was 
heaping curses on his head, she took Leezie home. 

“T canna want her,” Mrs. Bell protested, but Ursel’ was 
firm and snatched a moment or two to run up and do her 
errands herself. 

“Tts no’ a blessin’ ye'll bring on yersel’ stannin’ twix mither 
and bairn,” Mrs. Bell wept when the drop was “in,” but when 
it was “out” and the poor good-natured woman, weak from 
ill-health and excess, was herself, blessings were showered on 
her. 

“Its too much for you,” Father Clenachan said one day, 
coming on her carrying in Mrs. Bell’s water-stoups. 

“No’ a bit,” Ursel’ answered, with her bright, shy smile. 
“ Leezie sees till her grannie the while.” 

The priest shook his head. 

“Ye’re a fu’ t’ slave for them as is neither kith nor kin,” 
Logan said, contemptuously, when he found Leezie in possession 
of his favourite corner of the hearth. 

“?Gin he took her, he’d ha’e t’ tak’ the pack,” he was beginning 
to think with some seriousness, but after that one remark he 
vented all his ill-humour on Leezie, who, too good-natured to 
retaliate, only opened astonished eyes. 

“That it was God Almighty’s providence an’ the best thing 
that cud be,” the neighbours allowed later when they discussed 
events, but it was a sore trial to Mrs. Bell when her husband 
fell and broke his leg. He was not a good subject for such an 
accident, and fever set in before he was fairly sober, and he did 
not linger long. 

“’Gin he’d made his soul,” was Marget’s cry, as she rocked 
herself backwards and forwards on her stool. 

“ Aye, it wud ha’e been a consolation t’ him gin he’d had 
wut eneuch afore he deed t’ ken he was lost,” a Presbyterian 
neighbour, who had come to help to comfort her, said, 
solemnly. 

“Lost! my puir man, that never wushit ill till a crater in 
his life,” the poor woman cried, indignantly, and then fell back 
on the old refrain, “’Gin he’d made his soul. Oh, Ursel’, lass, 
’gin he’d made his soul.” 

There was more material comfort in the house than there 
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had been for months, neighbours brought of their own stores 
or took the children home for their meals. Logan headed a 
subscription to pay for the funeral, bits of mourning were 
hunted up for the weans. 

Mr. Kirkpatrick, who was a bein’ body, gave the widow a 
dress, and a bonnet, becraped in the last style, was got on trust. 
Relatives, cousins almost forgotten, turned up eager to do their 
best for Marget and the weans, and before a week was over the 
elder children were scattered among the different families, and 
Mrs. Bell left with the baby and the twins, set up, in primitive 
enough fashion, in a little shop whose principal stock was 
mixed sweeties, brass thimbles, tops, and balls of twine. 

She was clever enough the priest knew, if she kept sober, to 
get on. The neighbours promised her generous support, and 
he insisted on administering the pledge. 

The’ night of her instalment, Logan spiered Ursel’ 
again. 

“Ye're aye o’ the same min’?” he said, as he slowly rose to 
say good-night. 

Ursel’ gave her old answer, a quick shake of the head. 

“Ye can bring Peggie wi’ ye,” her lover went on. 

Another shake of the head. 

“She'll want for nocht,’ Logan continued, determined 
to be generous. The Bells were disposed of, he thankfully 
remembered. 

“T canna, Jamie, I canna,” Ursel’ cried, despairingly. 

“What ails ye at me?” Logan asked, almost with severity, 
taking her by the arm. Then, when no answer came, softening 
his tone, “ Ye’ll no’ easy fin’ a man that thinks mair o’ ye than 
me. Ye'll be yer ain mistress, | promise ye, my lass. Come, 
Ursel’, gie’s a nod,” coaxingly. 

He tried to put his arm round her, but she drew herself 
away. 

“TI canna, Jamie, I canna,” she repeated, at last. 

Logan watched her leaning against the mantel-piece, her 
head bent. 

“’Gin its Alick yer cryin’ after,” he said, sharply, after a 
pause ; “sax year’s sax year, an’ I wudna mak’ too sure.” 

Something in his tone braced the girl up. “I ha’e gien ye 
yer answer,” she said with some spirit. 

“An’ I wasna thinkin’ t’ torment ye,” the man_ said, 
apologetically. 
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Ursel’ made no response. 

“Weel, we'll let it be the noo,” he said, with a reassuring 
nod, and bade her his usual quiet good-night. 

Ursel’ followed him to bolt the outer door, and came back 
slowly to the fire again. It was time to fold and put away the 
work preparatory to saying her beads with Peggie and helping 
the old woman to bed, but a glance had shown her she was 
asleep, the half-stitched shirt still lying on her lap. She was 
glad to have a quiet moment to herself, and sat down on a 
creepie (stool) by the hearth. 

Her face flushed as she remembered Logan’s words, “ No’ ta 
mak’ too sure o’ Alick Burke.” 

That “oot of sicht’s aye oot o’ min’,” had not Mrs. Bell 
significantly reminded her many a time—and Father Clenachan ? 
He had told her it had been Alick’s duty to forget. 

“Its wi’ yer ain e’en ye aye see ither folk,” to use one of 
Marget Bell’s wise saws. The girl in her simple-minded faithful- 
ness judged Alick by herself—she did not fret for him. What 
the day brought for hand or head to do she did with all her 
might. There were times she did not even think of the lad, 
but liked him none the less! 

Peggie moved, and she got up and looked at her, but she 
had only changed her position and was still asleep. 

She would say her prayers, she thought, and going to the 
little altar gay with fresh may brought by little Leezie Bell 
from her new country home the day before, lighted one of the 
candles and knelt down. That she owed her conversion to the 
Saint she never doubted, and St. Joseph had no more faithful 
client than the once Cameronian girl. He looked bonnier than 
usual, she thought, in his frame of white thorn, and following 
a sudden impulse she rose and lighted the second candle. Now 
the Bells were off her hands she could afford that extravagance, 
Then she knelt again, made the sign of the Cross, and began her 
prayers aloud, a childish fashion begun she scarcely knew how 
and which could not disturb Peggie. 

In spite of herself her thoughts wandered, and she was 
trying to recollect herself when a sharp knock came on the 
window—it was Mrs. Bell’s way of announcing herself when 
she wanted anything late to avoid disturbing the couple at the 
other “en’,” and Ursel went fearlessly to the door. 

She was greeted with a “ Let me be, till I get my breath.” 

Mrs. Bell was panting from the speed she had come. 
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“Ye can coont on naething but yer en’,” she went on, 
presently. “I ha’e tellt ye that, Ursel’, mony a time. Wha 
thinks ye’s come totown? <Alick Burke. Peter Tait saw him 
at the station himsel’. My certie,’ breaking off with a sudden 
change of subject as the two candles caught her eyes, “my 
certie, but St. Joseph’s set up!” 

“Leezie brocht the thorn.” Ursel’ spoke, quietly, but her 
heart was leaping in her breast, her head turning round. 

She could not ask the questions on her lips, and Mrs. Bell, 
with a nod to her sleeping mother, and “I wudna tell her till 
the morn,” was off in as great a hurry as she had come. 

Ursel’ stood by the open door, the fresh night air blowing 
into the house, till she was roused by Peggie’s voice. 

“Are ye there, Ursel’? I was dreamin, Alick had fetched 
me a fluir, it'll be the thorn made me dream that, ye mun put it 
oot for the nicht, lass, it’s heavy i’ the air.” 

Ursel’ lifted the window and put the pot outside. They were 
honest folk in Tipperary, as Father Clenachan, in joke, called 
the Irish quarter of the town, no one would touch it she knew. 

Some one passed, lingered a moment, then passed out of 
sight. Was it Alick’s step? the girl’s heart gave a great throb. 

Peggie and she said their beads, then she helped the old 
woman to bed, and drawing the little screen that divided them, 
she knelt down before the little altar again. 

Had he heard McKean was dead? Or was it a chance visit ? 
Or—these were not thoughts upon her knees, the girl recollected 
herself, she would say the “ Unfailing Petition” and go to bed: 
“Holy St. Joseph, spouse of Mary, be mindful of me, pray for 
me, watch over me; guardian of the Paradise of the New 
Adam, provide for my temporal wants. Faithful guardian of 
the most precious of all Treasures, bring this matter to a happy 
end, if it be to the glory of God and the good of my soul. 
Amen.” 

“Tf it be to the glory of God and good of my soul.” The girl 
repeated the clause. With the act of submission quietness came, 
and putting out the light she went to bed and was soon asleep. 
Towards morning she woke with a start, dreaming, as she still 
dreamt when overworked or tired, that McKean had clutched 
her by the throat while her father stood by and refused to help. 
It was a moment before she could realize where she was, or 
remember what had happened. She could not go to sleep 
again, and, as soon as it was light enough, got up and began to 
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put the house in order. She would get on with her work, she 
told herself, give Peggie her breakfast a little earlier, and go to 
eight o’clock Mass. 

At seven Mrs. Bell popped in her head and beckoned to her. 
“ Say nocht till her, Ursel’,” she whispered as mysteriously as if 
her mother could hear, “say nocht till her, Ze’s aff /” 

“ Hoots, lass,” she cried, as the colour crept from Ursel’s 
cheek and lip, “‘ The mirkest (darkest) nicht’s its dawn,’ ye ken ; 
he’ll come again, nae fear.” 

“I’m mad wi’ me’sel’,” she went on, “for ha’en let oot a word, 
but faith, it’s queer,” shaking her head, “for he tellt Peter he’d 
see us a’ the day.” 

“Ye ken he’s aff?” Ursel’ spoke, hesitatingly, but might 
there not be some mistake? 

“ Aye, he’s aff, an’ nae mistake,” with another shake of the 
head. “Logan was up t’ meet the sax train for the fish, an’ 
Alick was in siccan a hurry he hadna a word for him he 
said.” 

“Losh!” she said, next moment, as if a sudden idea had 
struck her, and stood for a moment open-mouthed. “ Weel, 
Ursel’, I mun rin,” she said, after a pause ; “keep up your heart, 
my lass.” 

Peter Tait was discussing his morning saut herring with 
the solemnity that became a great politician when Mrs. Bell 
burst in. 

“What said ye t’ Alick Burke yestreen that garred him tak’ 
the huff?” she demanded, with scant ceremony standing over 
him at the table. 

“ What said I t’ Alick Burke yestreen that garred him tak’ 
the huff.” Peter repeated the words slowly as if to give them 
due weight. 

“It wudna be my creeticeesm on the Bill?” he went on, 
presently. “I tellt Alick plain I cudna a’ thegither haud wi’ 
Gladstone’s there. Gie me the paper, mistress (to his wife), 
an’ ’gin the lads’ affronted Marget ‘ll see for herself I wasna 
wrang.” 

“’Gin it’s yer politeecs, I’m no’ wantin’ t’ see ’t,” Marget cried, 
with scorn. “ Noo, Peter, yer a decent man: what said ye t’ huff 
the lad?” 

“ There was one of the speeches—” Peter said, ruminatingly, 
“an’ we had a wee word o’ yersel’ that wudna huff him, I’m 
thinkin (slyly), an’ Father Clenachan, aye, I tellt him his 
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Reverence was gettin’ stout, that wudna huff him ’gin he’s a’ 
his wuts! An’ yer mither, he spiered for Peggie, an’ Ursel’ 
Murdoch, an’ faith if I didna tell him about the fluke! We’da 
gude lauch owrt I can tell ye that? An’ when’s the waddin’ t’ 
be, Mistress Bell, a body ’d like t’ ken i’ time.” 

“ An’ there’s them as ha’et a man has as muckle wut (sense) 
in his head as a woman!” Mrs. Bell spoke, almost as deliberately 
as Peter, and with withering contempt, she had found out what 
she wanted to know, and walked out of the room, leaving her 
farewells to imagination. 

“When a woman tak’s a drop, the Lord Himsel’ cudna say 
what she'd be after,” Peter said, returning to his herring. 


Dear Alick,—-I write, hoping this will find you well as it leaves 
me, the Lord be praised at this time, savin’ the host (cough) an’ pain in 
my heed, 

To my min’ (an’ we ha’e a’ oor ain way of thinkin’), yon Peter 
Tait’s naething but a bletherin’ auld fule. God forgive me for sayin’ ’t. 

Yell ha’e heard that Ursel’ Murdoch’s gien the fishman, that’s 
Jamie Logan, the sack? He’s as the Lord made him for ocht I ken, 
but it’s no’ Ursel that wud _ ha’e ta’en up wi’ siccan a heed, an’ onybody 
but Peter wud ha’e tellt ye that. 

We’re wearyin’ for a sicht o’ ye, and Peter promised us ye wud luik 
roun’. 

My man’s awa, he'll tell ye that? It’s hard lines on a widow wi’ 
weans, an’ he was a gude man to them an’ me, the Lord an’ a’ His 
blessin’s be praised. God rest his soul. 

My mither’ll be blythe t’ see ye valk in. 

Yer auld freen’ 
MARGARET BELL. 
Ye mun luik shairp, there’s a heap o’ them after the lass ! 


How long it took Marget Bell to compose and spell and 
despatch this epistle it would be difficult to say, and the vague 
address, “ Alick Burke, at Mr. McGuffog’s, Builder, Glasow,” did 
not hasten its arrival. She had wormed his employer’s name 
out of the offended Peter. 

Marget looked upon the allusion to Logan’s red head as a 
stroke of genius. She must give some reason for the girl’s 
refusal of such a match, she thought, and it wudna do, with a 
shake of the head, to say the lass had never had a thocht of 
anybody but himsel’, men mun be keepit in their place. “ Fair 
an’ fause,” it was an auld saw! Then she remembered the girl’s 
own fair head and carefully rubbed it out from the slate on 
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which she was making a first copy with a pencil borrowed from 
her stock. 

Alick read this letter sitting on a ladder in his employer’s 
yard. 

Like Sir Patrick Spens, the first line he read— 


A loud, loud laugh laughed he. 
The next line Sir Patrick read— 
The tear cam’ t’ his e’e. 


The lad buried his face in his hands. Ursel’ was free, he had 
still a chance! Then he thought indignantly of Peter Tait, an 
auld mischief-maker he called him in his wrath. Then he 
pulled out of his pocket the Scotsman that had told him a 
couple of weeks before, that if “ Ursel’ Murdoch, or McKean, 
widow of James McKean, merchant, deceased, would apply to 
John Drew, writer, L , she would hear of something to 
her advantage.” 

“Ye mun gie me another day,” he said to his master, with 





whom he was a favourite. 

The lad might range in his leisure hours from music to 
poetry, littering his room with half-finished verse, and from 
poetry to politics (violent and crude enough), but he was steady 
at his work, even earning an extra shilling or two at odd times 
by his skill in adapting decorative designs. Glasgow is not 
famous for her art, the gay dado or startling frieze satisfied the 
rich burgher bodies well enough, but the lad, who had what we 
may call the artistic instinct, looking at his efforts shook his 
head. 

With his fellow-workmen, notwithstanding a certain conceit 
that was more in manner than reality perhaps, he was a 
favourite. Free and full of fun, he was always ready to do a 
neighbour a good turn, and good-looking beyond the common, 
never proved himself a rival. 

Most of his unmarried comrades had their sweethearts, the 
young women in service or in shops with whom they walked on 
Sabbath afternoons or escorted to a dance or place of amuse- 
ment now and then ; but these young ladies had to confess there 
was no getting up a flirtation with Alick Burke. 

Paradox though it sound, Alick’s effort to forget Ursel’ kept 
him true. As even a possible future wife he might not think of 
her without sin, and he came to regard her as something apart, 
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to think of as we think of our dead, with reverent love, 
endowing her, it may be, with virtues never possessed. 

Regular at his duties, as much from habit as piety perhaps, 
this ideal love had been a safeguard to him, though to do the 
lad justice he had the true Irishman’s horror of all that is 
unclean. There was nothing in common between this pure 
memory and the boisterous, red-cheeked sweethearts of the 
other men. 

From his first temporary engagement in Edinburgh he had 
drifted to Paisley for a month or two, finally settling down in 
Glasgow with the builder and decorator, a stern old Highland 
man, who employed him still. 

“Ye mun gie me another day, sir,” he said, catching him at 
the dinner hour, when he came to inspect the work. 

“ Another day off? Are ye growing idle, lad?” 

“Tt’s.t’ see a freen’,” Alick ambiguously replied, and with a 
keen glance at the glowing face, the old man nodded his assent. 

All the afternoon, laying on the vivid “coats” of blue and 
green paint representing high art in the Scottish baillie’s house 
they were decorating, Alick whistling, 

O’ a’ the airts the win’ can blaw 

I dearly lo’e the west, 

For it’s there the bonnie lassie leeves, 

The lass that lo’es me best, 
pictured the coming meeting to himsclf. He would take her a 
nosegay. How well he remembered the first mecting in Peggie’s 
room, the modest face, the roses, brought for the old woman, in 
her hand. 

And Marget? Marget should have the best black coburg 
gown Glasgow could supply. She was a true freen’, Marget. 
And then he laughed, remembering the wording of the letter. 
He would goto Father Clenachan first and hear what he had 
to tell. It might be the girl did not know her husband was 
dead and she was free. 

It was seven when he got to K next day, and leaving 
his bag at a little lodging-house he knew in the upper town, 
made his way up the cobbled street to the priest’s house. 

It was Saturday, and the chapel was lighted up and he 
remembered it would be no use going to the house, Father 
Clenachan would be in the confessional. He would take his 
turn, to-morrow was the first Sunday of the month. 

It was carly and only one or two women were waiting ; as 
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he took his place on the bench a girl came out of the box. 
Alick’s heart gave a great bound and, starting, he knocked 
down a stick some one had balanced on the end of the seat. At 
the noise the girl turned ; he had been right, it was Ursel’. 

Perhaps Alick Burke never knew till then, when his heart 
went up in a fervent thanksgiving, how he loved his faith. 

Should he follow her? Putting some command on himself, 
he sat down again and waited his turn. 

“Go in peace.” Alick leaving the confessional went back to 
his seat for a moment or two, and then followed Ursel’ up the 
aisle. 

She was kneeling at St. Joseph’s altar now, and he placed 
himself beside her. She did not raise her eyes, and presently, her 
prayer finished, got up to go, he put out his hand and drew her 
down again, and for a long minute they knelt in breathless 
prayer, then side by side they walked down the silent church 
into the soft spring air. 

Neither spoke, and it was not till they came to the foot of 
the hill, and turned into Peggie’s street, that Alick drew her 
hand through his arm. In the little passage that led from the 
front door to the back, dividing the but and ben, he took her in 
his arms and kissed her almost solemnly. Then hand in hand, 
like a pair of truant bairns, they went into Peggie’s room. The 
old woman, stitching more by instinct than sight, did not look 
up. “’Gin I ha’e neether lugs (ears) nor e’en,” she cried, next 
moment, as Alick laughingly thrust his great nosegay in her 
face, “I ha’e my smell: it’s Alick!” 

“ A’s weel that en’s weel,” Mrs. Bell said, as she unfolded her 
coburg gown next day, and inspected it with pride, “an’s there's 
a recht an’ a wrang wi’ sweethearts as aucht else, but I’m 
thinkin’ Logan was the wrang, puir chiel!” 

“Tt was a’ St. Joseph,” Ursel’ said, as she stood with her 
lover before the little statue that so sadly wanted a touch of 
his brush. 

“ Aye,” said Marget, who had come in, “gie St. Joseph yer 
groat an’ he gies ye his pun’ (pound) ; there’s no denyin’ that.” 

















Reviews. 


I.—CARMINA MARIANA.! 
[SECOND NOTICE. ] 


WE have already called the favourable attention of our readers 
to Mr. Orby Shipley’s very ample collection of verses in honour 
of our Blessed Lady, published under the title of Carmina 
Mariana. Even a cursory glance at its contents is enough 
to assure any one of the industry and piety of the compiler, 
and a mere attentive perusal of the volume shows that he has 
been as careful and discriminating in his selection as he 
has been diligent in his research. Having proposed to himself 
the two-fold aim of raising a pious monument to the honour 
of Mary, and at the same time of attending to its artistic 
beauty, much judgment was required to secure at all times 
merit and edification. Yet we are bound to acknowledge that 
whilst the latter is uniformly attained, the general level of merit 
is remarkably high. It was not to be expected that the tribute 
of love and praise paid by non-Catholic poets should be as 
bold, unfaltering, and rich in volume as the strains of her 
Catholic clients, yet it is both pleasing and edifying to observe 
how tenderly loving is the sentiment even of those whom we 
might least have expected to be in sympathy with Marian 
devotion. Amongst such writers, however, it may not be 
impertinent to remark that fulness of sympathy is invariably 
proportionate to appreciation of the great central Christian 
dogma of the Incarnation. The title “Mother of God” is at 
once the best vindication against heresy of the Divinity of her 
Son and the main source of all inspiration, poetic and devout, 
in her honour. For lack of faith in that great mystery, 
Tennyson, for all his genius, though not insensible to the 
attraction of Mary’s beauty, halts and falters in her praise. 
(p. 378.) Mary Lamb is drawn by the sight of Leonardo da 
Vinci’s “ Virgin of the Rocks” to long to be a Catholic that 


1 Carmina Mariana. An English Anthology in verse in honour of or in relation 
to the Blessed Virgin Mary. Collected by Orby Shipley, M.A. 
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she might worship the Madonna, yet how feeble at once the 
sentiment and how uncertain the grasp of the dogma in those 
words : 
Maternal Lady with the virgin grace, 
Heaven-born thy Jesus seemeth sure, 
And thou a Virgin pure. 
Lady most perfect, when thy sinless face 
Men look upon, they wish to be 
Catholic, Madonna fair, to worship thee. (p. 302.) 


And splendid as is the diction of Shelley’s opening petition 
in his “Epipsychidion” (p. 401), there is a vagueness which, in 
spite of his using terms consecrated to Mary’s honour, when 
coupled with what we know of his anti-Christian sentiments, 
makes us hesitate to admit that his “Seraph of Heaven” is 
really meant for our Blessed Lady. Prettiness is almost the 
only prominent quality of the song George Eliot puts into 
the mouth of Hans in the “Legend of Jubal.” (p. 141.) And 
exquisite as is the lullaby which Mrs. Browning sings in the 
person of our Lady, probably there is no Catholic ear but will 
miss the full and true ring of supernatural devotion in her lines, 
and be distracted painfully by the gorgeousness of’ the natural 
surroundings. 

We do not wish to underrate these or any other testimonies 
to the sweet attraction of Mary’s influence upon unbelieving 
or misbelieving or as yet imperfectly believing souls. It 
would have been a great pity if Mr. Orby Shipley had 
omitted them and others like them from his collection. We 
only want to accentuate the intimacy of the nexus between 
devotion to our Lady and belief in and devotion to Jesus Christ 
as God Incarnate. No one enters into the conception of Mary’s 
greatness who does not hold and realize the mystery of Divine 
condescension; and conversely, as is well said by Aubrey 
de Vere, “the clear conception and familiar contemplation of 
the highest Created Greatness (in her) are the preconditions 
for worthy thoughts respecting that Greatness which is 
Uncreated.” Even Robert Browning’s most beautiful lines 
in “Colombe’s Birthday” (we hope we shall not be thought 
insensible to their excellence) have the sound rather of a distant 
echo of a faint reflection of an abstraction, than that of a vivid, 
fervent affection towards a real person : 

There is a Vision in the heart of each 


Of justice, mercy, wisdom, tenderness 
To wrong and pain, and knowledge of its cure ; 
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And these embodied in a Woman’s Form 
That best transmits them, pure as first received, 
From God above her to mankind below. 

There is a deeper and a tenderer tone in “Mother out of 
Sight,” that beautiful poem originally written by John Keble 
for Lyra Innocentium, but withheld, contrary to his own wish, 
from publication till after his death. Marred, indeed, it is by 
one or two tell-tale lines which betray consciousness of the 
trammels which Anglicanism imposed upon him, but his grasp 
of the Mystery of the Incarnation forces him not to divorce 
the Mother from the Son. 

Thenceforth, whom thousand worlds adore, 

He calls thee Mother evermore ; 

Angel nor Saint His face may see 

Apart from what He took from thee ; 

How may we choose but name thy name, 
Echoing below their high acclaim 

In holy words? Since, earthly song and prayer 
Must keep faint time to the dread anthem there. 

The same reality of perception, based on the same steadfast 
belief, appears in the beautiful hymn “Virgini Deiparz,” 
extracted from Mr. Francis T. Palgrave’s recent poem, “ Amen- 
ophis,” and to no other source, we think, may be traced the 
fervour which, chastened in utterance, cannot be suppressed in 
the sonnets on the “Childhood of Immanuel,” by Arthur M. 
Morgan. There are eight of them reproduced in this book. 
Our readers must have recoursé to them there. (pp. 244—247.) 
But the key to their depth is contained in the following lines : 


“ Through thee are one the twain whom sin would sever, 
Through thee comes back the gift whence Eva fell ; 
Ave, Maria, full of grace for ever, 

Thou art the Mother of Immanuel.” 

Mother of God, swift answering, “ Let it be,” 

For thy meek faith we render, “ Hail to thee!” 


It would be endless to attempt to justify our views by quota- 
tions from Catholic writers. The proofs abound in almost every 
poem here drawn from the treasure-house of Catholicity from the 
twelfth century to the present day. Nothing is more noticeable 
than the firmness of tread, the fearlessness of expression, the 
absence of timid reserve, of writers like Adam of St. Victor, in 
the twelfth century, of Dante in the thirteenth, and no less of 
our modern Catholic poets, such as Aubrey de Vere and 
Coventry Patmore. Because they by their faith are in no 
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danger of confounding the Divine with the human, the 
uncreated with created excellence ; because they realize the 
infinitude of the distance which must ever distinguish between 
the most perfect and exalted of all creatures and her Divine 
Son ; they can safely give the rein to their admiration, their 
veneration, and their love of the Mother of God. Firmness of 
faith has made theological science possible ; and theological 
science has ministered to hearty, loving appreciation of the 
Truth, and to the warm expression of that appreciation, without 
fear of exaggerating what it can never adequately express. 
Jesus reveals Mary, and Mary in her turn leads to Jesus. As 
Dante sings : 
Now, raise thy view 
Unto the visage most resembling Christ : 


For, in her splendour only shalt thou win 
The power to look on Him. (p. 10.) 


The same undoubting grasp -of the twofold truth is seen in 


the quaint, yet touching lyrics of Father Robert Southwell : 


For God, on earth, she is the royal Throne ; 

The chosen Cloth to make His mortal weed ; 
The Quarry to cut out our Corner-stone ; 

Soil full of fruit, yet free from mortal seed ; 
For heavenly flower, she is the Jesse-rod— 

The Child of Man, the Parent of a God. (p. 359.) 


And the same note is struck continually by the most refined, 
theological, and contemplative of modern poets, Aubrey de 
Vere, from whose varied treasures we can only afford to quote 
one, found at p. 393 of the present volume : 


ANCILLA DOMINI. 


The Crown of creatures, first in place, 
Was, of all creatures, creature most : 

By nature nothing—all by grace ; 
Redemption’s first and loftiest boast. 


Handmaid of God in heart and will, 
Without His life she seemed a death ; 
A void that He alone could fill, 
A word suspended on His breath. 


Yet—void and nothing—she in Him 
The Creature’s sole perfection found : 

She was the great Rock’s shadow dim ; 
She was the silence, not the sound. 


On golden airs, by Him upheld, 

She knelt, and soft subjection mute, 
A hushed Dependence, tranced and spelled, 
Still yearning towards the Absolute. 
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She was a Sea-shell from the deep 
Of God: her function this alone, 
Of Him to whisper as in sleep, 
In everlasting undertone. 


This hour on Him her eyes are set : 
And those who trod the earth she trod, 

Like her, themselves in her forget, 
And her remember but in God. 

Recognizing as we do the great difficulties besetting almost 
any arrangement of the poems, we should on the whole have 
preferred a chronological order, and we trust, at any rate, that in 
a future edition reference may be facilitated by an alphabetical 
index of authors. The number and variety of subjects and 
authors justify such a request. As it is, however, the greatest 
sratitude is due to Mr. Shipley for bringing together from so 
many quarters and from so many centuries what must strike 
any reader, Catholic or Protestant, as a vast cloud of witnesses 
in favour of devotion to our Lady as ministering to devotion to 
her Son, and calculated to do away, even in prejudiced minds, 
with the impression that Catholic devotion savours in the least 


of Mariolatry. 


2.—TIHE VICTORIES OF ROME.! 


Father Best has reprinted, with a postscript and a further 
essay on The Temporal Power, a pamphlet which he published 
on The Victories of Rome more than twenty-five years ago. 
It sketches the ever-raging contest waged against Rome by her 
enemies, and shows how she has invariably come out triumphant, 
while her foes have brought down upon themselves a well- 
merited curse of Heaven. Henry IV. of Germany and the two 
Napoleons and Garibaldi are remarkable instances of this, all 
dying miserable and dishonoured, while the Pontiffs whom they 
persecuted or oppressed, soon exchanged their earthly sufferings 
for a crown in Heaven, while here on earth they live in the 
grateful memories of millions of loyal Catholics and are remem- 
bered with honour even by those outside the Church. 

Not less unhappy than the fate of former enemies of the 
Holy See will be the fate of the so-called kingdom of Italy: 
except that her ruin is more certain than that of any individual 


1 The Victories of Rome and the Temporal Power. By Kenelm Digby Best, Priest 
of the Oratory. London: Burns and Oates, Limited, 1893. 
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oppressor. In the same way the triumph of the Papacy will differ 
from that of any individual Pope, in that the latter may die as 
Gregory did, in exile, or as Pius IX., a prisoner in his own city, 
while the Papacy will, in the day of Italy’s humiliation, receive 
the grateful acknowledgment of Europe, and its rights to the 
Holy City will be duly recognized, when the din of the great 
European struggle is over and the God of war has led the 
hearts of the victors to proclaim the sovereignty of His Vicar 
on earth. For it needs no prophet to foresee that one day the 
then reigning Pontiff will regain his own and retribution will 
lay low those who now insult and despoil him. We all look 
forward to that day, and the concluding words of Father Best's 
pamphlet, quoted from the poems of Father Faber, urging ail 
Oratorians to pray with confidence for the speedy consumma- 
tion of their hopes for Rome, will find an echo in every Catholic 
heart. 

O Mary, Mother Mary, thou wilt pray for Philip’s home, 

Thou wilt turn the Heart of Him who turned St. Peter back to Rome! 


Yes, thou wilt pray thy prayer, and the battle will be won, 
And the Saviour’s sinless Mother save the City of her Son. (p. 80.) 


But we must not seem to attribute to Father Best specula- 
tions of our own. He dwells on the past and the present, leaving 
the reader to form his own conclusions about the future. He 
gives in the second part of his pamphlet a brief but compre- 
hensive sketch of the recent history of Rome, and states most 
forcibly the reply to the argument urged by the friends of 
“United Italy” that the Pope's is a self-imposed captivity. 


That [the Italian] Government speaks foolishly, and falsely, and 
hypocritically, when it says: ‘‘The Pope is a prisoner by his own 
choice, it is his fault, not ours: he chooses to remain within the 
Vatican walls: we do not keep him there.” This is untrue: their 
“sacrilegious crime” compels the Pope to make this choice. Christ 
said: “I lay down My life. No man taketh it from Me: but I lay it 
down of Myself.” And, nevertheless, the Jews did not adduce these 
words to disprove St. Stephen’s charge that they were the “ betrayers 
and murderers of the Just One.” Those who in 1881 took no steps, 
after receiving due warning, to guard the mortal remains of Pius 1X. 
from tumultuous insult and outrage are little likely to interfere, were 
Leo XIII. to leave his palace and appear in public. The first act of 
homage on the part of one of his faithful people would be the signal for 
riot on the part of the revolutionary masters of the Italian Government. 
The Pontiff-King cannot appear in Rome, to encounter the disloyal and 
dangerous demonstrations with which wretches are prepared to do a 
VOL. LXXVIII. T 
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service to the King of Italy, as the murderers thought to do a service 
to the King of England when they slew our St. Thomas of Canterbury 
in his own Cathedral. But, were there no danger of murder, personal 
violence, or unseemly tumult, the thing is morally impossible. In the 
Eternal City the Pope is powerless, he .cannot enforce a single order. 
How, then, could the Holy Father, consistently with his dignity and 
priestly duty, pass out into Rome, a city desolated with abomination— 
whose streets and squares are desecrated with sacrilegious eyesores, 
profaned with atrocious blasphemies, loaded with slimy scurrilities ? 
Sordes ejus tn pedibus ejus! Inimicus homo hoc fecit. (pp. 78, 79.) 


Yet in England popular sympathy is, alas, with the 
Italians rather than with the Pope. Even those who ought 
to sympathize with the most Conservative of all European 
Governments, are nevertheless virulent in their hatred of the 
Papacy, while those who claim to be the defenders of the 
oppressed against the oppressor find no place in their hearts for 
the sacrilegious oppressor of Italian Catholics. Father Best 
quotes from the Dazly News an article such as we might 
expect from it, and it would not be difficult to extract similar 
sentiments from Conservative organs. However political parties 
may differ, at least they strangely unite in their hatred of 
His Vicar on earth. Yet the time will come—and perhaps is 
not very far distant—when God will once more set His Holy 
One on the holy hill of Zion, and Papal Rome will laugh at its 


dishonourcd foes. 


3.—THE MARRIAGE PROCESS IN THE UNITED STATES.! 


The erection of the Hierarchy in a country brings with it 
the observance of Canon Law in a judicial and formal manner. 
A Bishop holds the office and has the powers of a judge in 
his own diocese. The Archbishop in his Province holds the 
position of Judge of the Court of Appeal, in addition to his 
office of judge of first instance for his diocese. In the trials 
of Causes in these Ecclesiastical Courts, the Church has her 
own traditional and canonical method of procedure. The trial 
that represents that method in perfection is the Process before 
the Ordinary of Causes of Canonization, and any one who is 
training to become a practical Church lawyer could serve no 
better apprenticeship than by filling the laborious office of 


1 The Marriage Process in the United States. By the Rev. S. B. Smith, D.D. 
New York: Benziger, 1893. 
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Notary in one or more of such Processes. The exact observ- 
ance of the proper form of an Ecclesiastical trial in this case 
is of such great importance, that books have been compiled on 
purpose, for example by Canon Trama, Promoter Fiscal of 
Naples, and others, for the: guidance of all who may be engaged 
in such Causes. These trials, however, are not of frequent 
occurrence, and Dr. S. B. Smith has not found it necessary to 
compile an English manual for these particular trials. 

The Church has, however, her Criminal trials, and the wide- 
spread and flourishing Hierarchy of America, having received 
a special Instruction from the Holy See as to the manner of 
conducting such trials, Dr. S. B. Smith, some time since, pro- 
duced a volume for the help of all concerned on such occasions, 
entitled Zhe New Procedure. At the time of its appearance, we 
expressed our conviction that though it was not written directly 
for England, the work was of such value, in our circumstances 
as well as in those of America, that it might be looked on as 
indispensable by the officials of every Bishop's Court in 
England 

The removal from office by trial for a canonical offence is 
nearly the only form in which, in our present undeveloped state, 
trials can occur among us respecting benefices or ecclesiastical 
offices. There is no need, therefore, for Dr. Smith to provide a 
manual for such trials; and indeed, when once the system of 
procedure in Church Courts is thoroughly understood, there 
would be but little difficulty for able officials, if they were called 
upon to conduct a trial in any such matter. 

But there remains to be mentioned the subject that most 
frequently calls into play the exercise of the Bishop’s power as 
judge in the external forum. Matrimonial causes are by far the 
most numerous of those that are heard by the Bishop or by 
the Judge delegated by him in his diocesan Court ; and as the 
Holy See requires such trials to be conducted strictly in proper 
form, Dr. Smith’s book on 7he Marriage Process in the United 
States, will be received with gratitude by all who stand in need 
of this special knowledge. As his book on Criminal Procedure 
was based upon a special Instruction from Propaganda for the 
United States, so this book also rests on a similarly authori- 
tative Instruction given for America. Both were issued in 
1884. 

The work turns entirely on the decision of controversies 
respecting the validity of marriages already contracted, and in 
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this Dr. Smith follows the Instruction of Propaganda. We learn 
with a little surprise that Causes of separation a mensa et toro 
have no place in these judgments of the Bishop’s Court, and 
that dy force of custom, “such separation, at least when not 
perpetual, seems to be legitimate, whenever it takes place for 
just cause, as approved by the Bishop or the Parish Priest, and 
therefore without any judicial process or sentence.” If the 
Bishop should require the parties to bring before him sufficient 
evidence of the “just cause,” this would almost constitute a 
summary process and the Bishop’s decision a sentence ; whereas 
on the other hand, if there be no process before the Bishop, 
and the parties can act without any decision or sentence of his, 
each would probably look, not to the parish priest zz fore 
externo, but to their respective confessors in the tribunal of 
Penance for guidance and approval. We are surprised also to 
find that sponsalia are excluded also. It is hard to see how a 
Bishop could help forming a summary process, in a case in 
which a protest were lodged before him against an intended 
marriage on the plea of precontract. This also is not included 
in the Propaganda Instruction. 

The first part of Dr. Smith’s book is introductory. It is on 
Marriage and on Competence in Matrimonial Causes. The 
second part is a treatise on the Diriment Impediments. The 
third on Judicial Marriage procedure in general ; and the fourth 
on the Trial or Process in Matrimonial Causes of Nullity. 
The latter half of the book wil be the more useful part, as it 
describes the practical manner of conducting a suit, which is 
exactly what a clergy, in its carly stages of formation, would 
know the least of. 

The principles of the book are excellent, and it is, of course, 
made thoroughly applicable to modern times by the Propaganda 
Instruction, which if not law for us is a very authoritative 
direction, and by Cardinal Rauscher’s Instruction for Austria, 
which gives the Canon Law in a very lucid and intelligible form. 
Dr. Smith puts very well how Protestants are affected by the 
Church law respecting impediments, not coerced to their 
observance, of course, while both parties are Protestants, but 
judged in accordance with them when one becomes a Catholic. 

In concluding our short notice of this valuable book, we 
would draw attention to a decision of the Holy Office, dated 
May 6, 1886, which declares that those who leave a place where 
the law of Trent on Clandestinity is published, for a place 
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where it is not published, and there remain for a full month, 
are to be held to have acquired a quasi-domicile for the purpose 
of contracting marriage, without any inquiry into their intention 
of remaining for the greater part of a year. This is an 
extremely important change in the law, which our Bishops, 
several years ago, tried in vain to obtain from the Holy See. 
We shall be interested to learn whether the Decree of the Holy 
Office is a general one, and therefore applics to England, or 
whether, as Dr. Smith seems to imply by the words “at least in 
this country” (p. 53), it is peculiar to the United States and 
needs extension to us, in order that we may avail ourselves 
of it. The animus manendi is a hidden thing. If it exists, 
according to the old law quasi-domicile began at once, and 
with it the power to marry by the local law. The month’s 
residence was held to create a presumption of that animus, 
which, however, like every presumption, could be rebutted by 
contrary proof. So if positive proof were forthcoming after- 
wards that the parties had no intention whatever of remaining 
for the greater part of a year, in the place where they were 
clandestinely married after a month’s residence, the marriage 
would not have held good. The new Decrce issued in answer to 
a petition of the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore, makes the 
marriage valid after a month’s residence in every case. It would 
be a great blessing if this Decree should be found to have force 
everywhere. The difficulty that was felt by the Holy See when 
this change of the law was asked by the English Bishops was 
that such a change would facilitate marriages of runaways from 
countries where the law of Clandestinity prevails. It probably 
has been found that the hidden nature of an intention of 
remaining in the place, which intention was not subsequently 
carried out, and the consequent doubt thrown upon the validity 
of the marriage contracted, was, as the English Bishops felt, a 
far graver difficulty. 


4.—PASTIME PAPERS.! 

Of all the numerous writings of Cardinal Manning, these 
Pastime Papers seem to us to be the happiest. We do not 
say the most profound, or the most important, or the most 
carefully worked out, or the most worthy to represent his name, 


1 Pastime Papers. Py Henry Edward, Cardinal Manning. London: Burns and 


Oates, Limited. 
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but the “appiest. They are clearly written because he had some- 
thing to say and wished to say it, and they deal with common 
topics, and topics too which are not overcast with the mists of 
religious controversy, or perplexed by theological subtleties. 
It is this that gives a special freedom, facility, and buoyancy 
to his pen, and leads us to characterize them as his “happiest” 
utterances. The paper on “Honour” is especially happy. It is 
the spontaneous utterance of one who was a man of chivalrous 
honour, and to whom his greatest enemy could not attribute any 
stain on his escutcheon, any meanness, or pettiness, or underhand 
dealing, any selfishness or preference of his own advantage 
to the public good, any pusillanimity or shrinking from the 
path of duty, however difficult. He describes Honour as “the 
perfection of the virtues of the natural order, as charity is 
the perfection of the virtues of the supernatural order,” and the 
description isa most happy one. His account of Consistency 
is no less happy and is wonderfully fair, pointing out that a man 
is not wanting in the virtue of consistency because he does not 
carry to the end of life the opinions with which he began, 
because “there may be a thread of continuity by which their 
ending may be a legitimate lineal descendant from their outset,” 
and he gives Pitt, Sir Robert Peel, Lord Beaconsfield, and 
Mr. Gladstone as instances of seeming inconsistency, saying 
of the last of the four, “ Mr. Gladstone began as a Church-and- 
State Tory. How he will end, who can tell?” 

The last and longest of these Pastzme Papers, on the Damon 
of Socrates, differs in character from the rest. It is not, like the 
rest, an outcome of the writer’s own thoughts, or his experience 
of life, but is a philosophical essay which we believe he read 
before the Metaphysical Society. Its object is to show that 
the secret voice which Socrates looked upon as a suggestion from 
i the Deity and which a Christian Socrates would have regarded 
as the whisper of his Guardian Angel, was really only the practical 
reason, including the conscience. We must confess that when 
| the essay was first written, we could not throw in our lot with 

its conclusion, and on reading it after a lapse of some twenty 
ii | years, we still remain unconvinced. We do not think that a 
iy man of Socrates’ clear-sighted ability could have mistaken the 
i mere dictates of prudence for a distinct personal voice speaking 
to him. We will not attempt to put forward any suggestions 
i of our own, for this would lead us too far aficld, but will 
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recommend our readers to study the question for themselves. 
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They will be amused at the following humorous instance of the 
“dzmons” protecting care of the philosopher, quoted by 
Cardinal Manning from Plutarch : 


Once, when I was present, as I went to Euthyphron, the soothsayer, 
it happened, Simias, as you remember, that Socrates was going up to a 
Symbolum at the house of Andocides, all the way asking questions, and 
playfully attacking Euthyphron. When, suddenly standing still, and 
making us to do the same, he pondered with himself for some time. 
Then, turning about, he walked through Trunkmakers’ Street, calling 
back his friends that walked before him, affirming that it was because 
of his demon. Many turned back, amongst whom I, holding Euthy- 
phron, was one; but some of the youths, keeping on the straight road, 
in order, as it were, to disprove the demon of Socrates, took along with 
them Charillus the piper, who came with me to Athens to see Cebes. 
Now, as they were walking through Sculptors’ Street, near the court 
houses, a herd of pigs, covered with mud, met them; and, being too 
many for the street, and running against one another, they upset some 
that could not get out of the way,’and dirtied others; and Charillus 
came home with his legs and clothes very muddy; so that often, 
in merriment, they would remember Socrates’ demon, wondering at its 
constant care of the man, and that Heaven kept such a particular watch 
over him. (pp. 108, rog.) 


We must not omit to thank Mr. Oldcastle (for we hope that 
in attributing to him the editorship of these Essays we are not 
too boldly speculating) for his good work in gathering them 
together, and for his interesting little Preface with the personal 
details which the author relates respecting the Cardinal from his 
own personal and intimate acquaintance with him. 


5-—MEDITATIONS ON THE LIFE OF OUR LORD.! 


The author of these meditations on the Life of our Lord, 
Father Meschler, now German Assistant of the General of 
the Society of Jesus, was for many years Master of Novices in 
the German Province, and well known in the Society for his 
mastery, both theoretical and practical, of the Exercises of 
St. Ignatius. To all the painstaking accuracy in detail which 
we commonly look for in the work of a learned German, Father 
Meschler adds the charm of a poetical imagination and the 

1 Méditations sur la Vie de N.S.J.C. Par le R. P. M. Meschler, S.J. Traduites 
de l’allemand par M. l’Abbé Ph. Mazoyer, du Clergé de Paris. Tome Premier. 
Paris: P. Lethielleux. 
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delicacy of touch of a literary expert. We are very glad, then, 
to welcome this first volume of a French translation of the work 
as bringing it within the reach of a much larger number of 
English readers than were likely to make acquaintance with it 
in the original German. Nor need any one fear that he will 
find here merely what he is already familiar with in other books 
of meditation. The matters treated of are indeed the same 
as are to be met with elsewhere. That must always be the case 
so long as the Life of Christ remains the chief object of Christian 
contemplation. But that Life is so many sided in its aspects 
and so manifold in its bearings upon the practical life whether 
of the Church as a corporate body or of His individual followers, 
the treasures it contains are so inexhaustible, that no competent 
writer is in danger of the charge of plagiarism or vain repetition 
or superfluous insistance because he publishes the results of his 
loving study of the subject. It is well, however, to know an 
author's stand-points, and Father Meschler does not fail to state 
explicitly what he has principally proposed to himself in these 
meditations. 

First, he looks upon the Gospel as the final and sublimest 
revelation of God, containing the complete design of the Church 
from foundation to crest. It is the Word of God, the word of 
life, full of those potent and fruitful germs which have gradu- 
ally developed in the Church for the renewal of the world ; 
which have grown up into her grand dogmatic and moral 
system, and exhibited their vitality to the world by her various 
institutions and vocations or diversified forms of Christian life. 
The most apparently casual words of our Lord dropping from 
His lips as if by chance, acts to all appearance the least pre- 
meditated, have proved to be pregnant with prophetic meaning, 
to have been in fact the beginning of mighty developments 
which were in fact foreseen and intended by Him at the time. 
It has been our author’s aim to search for these hidden treasures, 
and to discover and exhibit the great thoughts of God for the 
recovery of the human race through the instrumentality of the 
Church. 

Next he has endeavoured to bring out into relief the Person 
and character of Jesus. Our Lord’s history in the Gospels dis- 
perses as it were the white light of the Sun of Justice through a 
thousand different hues and shades of colour, each with its own 
special grandeur or beauty and its own proper power to instruct 
or edify. In Christianity all is personal. It is not a hard and dry 
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philosophy, however sublime ; it is not a code of laws graven on 
brass or stone; it is not a system of ethics elaborated by intel- 
lectual force and leading us to Jesus by the path of virtue. No, 
Christianity is Christ, the God-Man, the true life made visible, 
whom to copy is to be led by Jesus to the perfection of virtue; 
by a road at once the most sublime, the most sweetly attractive, 
the shortest and the surest. Father Meschler, then, seeks by 
study of the character of Jesus to draw the soul on to the 
practice of supernatural virtue and the attainment of life eternal. 

Lastly, in presenting each mystery of our Lord’s life instead 
of devoting himself to the explanation of words and phrases, or 
of showing how many senses they may legitimately bear ; and 
instead, on the other hand, of sketching the main outlines and 
broad features of Christ’s life as traceable in this or that Gospel 
narrative, the work before us contents itself with taking each 
mystery in turn, studying it apart, so as to reconstruct it, if we 
may say so, upon a methodical plan with clear, well-marked, 
and adequate divisions. This method doubtless makes medita- 
tion easier, and helps the memory by the luminousness of a 
vésumeé. 

In doing this Father Meschler has not failed to profit by the 
labours of commentators, ancient and modern. What they did 
in the immediate interests of science, he has turned to account 
in the interests of mental prayer, and he has made himself so 
familiar with the external surroundings, the topography and 
scenery of Palestine at the time in which our Lord lived, and 
the religious, moral, and political condition of the Jews at that 
epoch, that the imagination of his readers is much helped 
towards realizing the various scenes as they pass before him, 
and their intellect towards seizing the precise relation of our 
Lord’s words and actions to those immediately and directly 
affected by them. 

If sound doctrine, vivid presentment, clear arrangement, with 
a background of erudition thoroughly up to date, and a tone of 
piety equally practical and attractive, are cnough to commend a 
series of meditations, we have no hesitation in saying that this 
work of Father Meschler’s deserves a wide circulation. 
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6.—AN ENCHIRIDION.! 


This Enchiridion is already well known in its previous 
editions to theological students and is found to be of great use. 
It is however the kind of book which admits of indefinite 
improvement, and as the promising young author is now dead, 
our best thanks are due to Father Maas for undertaking a new 
edition. The additional matter consists of four parts: the 
principal acts and decrees of the different Popes; an account 
of the editions and versions of Holy Scripture; the names of 
the ecclesiastical writers and of the particular Councils of the 
nineteenth century ; and an account of the history and develop- 
ment of the American Church. 

There are still some additions which need to be made. Not 
to speak of the omission of the Councils of Westminster and 
Thurles, we should have liked to see, and are surprised not to 
see, some mention of the more recent writers of the present 
century, such as Franzelin, Mazzella, and Zigliara in Theology, 
of the Cursus Scripture Sacre, edited by Father Cornely, 
now in progress, and of the similar series of Commentaries 
in French edited by Fillion. These are but one or two 
of many similar Catholic works which belong to the last half 
of the present century, and should find a place in the 
lists which the author gives. But we should like also to find 
a corresponding list of books on other ecclesiastical subjects. 
Especially we should like to Have a list of books on Ecclesi- 
astical History, which should include mention of Hergen- 
réther’s, Janssen’s, and Pastor’s great works, not to speak of 
Dom Gasquet’s book on the Suppression of the Monasteries. 
However, we must not forget that the original scheme of the 
Enchiridion did not contemplate so much. It is only Father 
Maas’s additions which by their usefulness have whetted our 
appetite and made us desire more of the same sort. He must 
take our criticisms therefore as a suggestion that he should 
continue on the same lines and give us what would be most 
useful, a complete introduction to Catholic ecclesiastical literature 
of that concise kind which the theological student requires to 
have at his side. 

1 Enchiridion ad sacrarum disciplinarum cultores accommodatum, Opere et studio 


Zephyrini Zitelli-Natali. Editio quarta auctior et emendatior cura A. J. Maas, S.J. 
Baltimore: John Murphy and Co., 1892. 
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7.—HISTORICAL ROMANCES! 


These works constitute a series of historical romances of 
the most interesting and attractive character. The scenes are 
laid during the period of the Franco-Prussian War, 1870-71, and 
they give a very good account of its progress and vicissitudes. 
M. de Lamothe is one of the best and ablest historical novelists 
in France, and in addition to possessing in a very high degree 
all the verve, humour, and dramatic power of the modern French 
school, is happily, what is seldom the case, at the same time 
an earnest and devout Catholic. From the beginning to the 
end of the volumes before us there is not a single line, or a 
solitary incident, to which the most scrupulous moralist could 
take exception. M.de Lamothe has shown his countrymen 
that it is possible to be witty without obscenity or impiety, 
and that situations and incidents of the most thrilling and 
breathless description can be produced without introducing any- 
thing that is risky, or touching on the seamy side of human 
nature. Scott and Dickens, as well as numberless other writers, 
have shown Englishmen how easily this can be done, but we 
fear that the vast majority of French novelists have yet to 
learn this lesson. We can unreservedly commend this series 
of Romans Nationaux, to all who care for French works of 
fiction, nor would the time devoted to their perusal be in any 
sense wasted, for they undoubtedly supply a most dramatic 
and picturesque account of the greatest war of modern times. 
It is needless to say they are written from the point of view 
of an ardent French patriot, who does not profess to regard 
the conflict in which his country was so great a sufferer with 
impartiality, and that the same scenes would be described 
by a German writer in very different terms. This is only 
natural, and in no way reflects upon the interest of the work 
or the good faith of M.de Lamothe. No one, for example, 
has ever thought of blaming such writers as Thiers and Alison, 
for regarding the career of Napoleon from two totally different 
and quite irreconcilable points of view. 

(1) L’Orpheline de Jaumont, which is the first of the series, 
depicts the daily life of a family at Sainte-Marie-des-Chénes, 

\ (1) L’Orpheline de Jaumont ; (2) Le Taureau des Vosges ; (3) Aventures d'un 
Alsacien Prisonnier en Allemagne; (4) Journal de l’Orpheline de Jaumont ; 


(5) L’ Auberge de la Mort; (6) Les Compagnons du Désespoir. Par Alexandre 
de Lamothe. Paris: Henri Gautier, Quai des Grands Augustins, 55. 
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in the environs of Metz at the breaking out of the war. 
M. Schiiltz is a wealthy brewer, whose eldest son Fritz has 
just returned home on sick leave after serving in Algiers for 
ten years, accompanied by Iousouf, his Arab soldier servant. 
Georges, the second brother, after various indecisions, has 
finally settled down to his father’s business. Marguerite, a 
young Alsacian orphan, whom M. Schiiltz and his good wife 
have adopted from motives of charity, together with their only 
unmarried daughter Marie, and Guillaume, half gamekeeper, 
half poacher, complete the family. A young German named 
Wilfrid, who has recently become a Catholic, and professes the 
most extraordinary piety, is living with them as book-keeper, 
and is held in the highest esteem by the whole family, with 
the exception of Marguerite, who finds it impossible to divest 
herself of a vague sentiment of distrust and suspicion on his 
behalf. -The war comes on, and it is ultimately discovered 
that he is a spy in the employment of Prince Bismarck, who 
has all the time been furnishing the Prussian authorities with 
accurate and detailed information as to the condition of Alsace 
and Lorraine. Very interesting and graphic in the extreme 
is the description of the Battle of Wissembourg and the invasion 
of the frontier, and one would certainly suppose that M. de 
Lamothe must have been present himself at the battles which 
he describes. 

(2) Le Taureau des Vosges, which is the name Schiiltz is 
known by, describes the subsequent stages of the war, and is 
chiefly devoted to the doings of the /ranc-tireurs, who inflicted 
so much loss upon the invaders. It is full of romantic adven- 
tures, and hair-breadth escapes, in which Schiiltz, Guillaume, 
and their faithful canine companion, Sultan, have prominent 
shares, and taken all in all, is perhaps the most interesting of the 
whole series. Several new characters are introduced, amongst 
others the Commandant Bonardel, and Dr. Marcus, a most 
amusing type of the medical pedant and savant. Schiiltz has 
placed Marguerite in Paris, where she resolves to devote herself 
to the care of the wounded, and the preparation of lint and 
bandages ; his own daughters are safe at Lyons, and Georges is 
serving in a Breton regiment. Schiiltz then proceeds to Alsace 
to enrol himself among the /ranc-tireurs, to whom his know- 
ledge of the country and its mountain-passes is invaluable, but 
before doing so, has an opportunity of seeing something of 
what the Parisians are likely to do, and how far the legions of 
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the Republic can be relied upon. We have seldom come across 
a better or more realistic description than the following : 


These men are always shouting, “To arms!” “Death to the 
enemy !” “Victory or death!” . . . In the hour of danger they take 
refuge behind their dignity or in a corner of their cellar; if their side 
is successful, they claim for themselves all the glory of a victory in 
which they have had no part ; if their soldiers are beaten, they disown 
them, or escape with the public money to England, Switzerland, or 
America, and parade themselves there as exiles for the cause of the 
people. . . . The real Frenchmen, like M. Schiiltz, were sickened and 
enraged at what they saw, the Prussians were rejoiced, the multitude 
applauded, and the simpletons, who form, and have ever formed the 
immense majority of the most light-hearted nation in the universe, 
made certain that victory was waiting to crown the volunteers of the 
Republic with laurels. This opinion was based upon the following 
profound reasoning: “Our armies have been defeated, because they 
were under the command of generals who were full of ancient pre- 
judices ; now, however, that they have got as leaders a lot of young 
lawyers, apothecaries, journalists, and other geniuses of eighteen to 
twenty-five years of age, past masters at the game of billiards, and 
capital judges of absinthe, but who, knowing absolutely nothing of 
the science of war, are perfectly free from military prejudices, 
they must as a matter of course be victorious in the field.” . . 
Volunteers came forward in crowds, some of them attracted by the 
originality of the dress, others in the hope of pillage, others feeling 
that a certain fixed pay was by no means to be despised at a 
moment when money was becoming unpleasantly scarce, and others 
again, inspired by the innate desire of Republicans, to parade with a 
sword and cocked hat in the character of ferocious exterminators of 
mankind, hoping all the time that the terror which they inspired would 
relieve them from the necessity of ever making use of a sword. Ever 
since September the 4th, the birthday of the defenders of the country, 
Paris had been inundated with liberators, at thirty sous a day. Their 
very names would alone have sufficed to terrify the whole Prussian 
army, Landwehr and Landsturm included, if the German ears had but 
rightly understood the terrible meaning which they conveyed. 

There were avengers of every sort, exterminators of every imaginable 
kind, battalions of tyrannicides, regiments of patriots of all countries, 
legions of the sun, of the moon, and of the stars, forlorn hopes, 
fiourens sharpshooters, skirmishers on foot, on horseback, in carriages, 
pupils of the Republic, and Heaven only knows how many others. 
This jargon of names was only equalled by the extraordinary diversity 
of uniforms, and when the newly improvised warriors assembled to their 
daily parade at the sound of the drums and clarions, one might easily 
have taken them for a set of masqueraders at Shrovetide. . . . The 
officers, beardless for the most part, but got up in uniforms which were 
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one mass of embroidery and gold lace, gesticulated, waved their swords, 
and shouted out orders, which were neither heard nor attended to by 
these troops of clowns and mountebanks. As for the serjeants, they 
were drinking, or smoking, or talking, or singing, and troubled them- 
selves but little about the orders of M. Oscar Désiré, the Colonel of the 
regiment of the Companions of Glory, of the clubs of Belleville, who 
having been a popular orator and waiter in a café, had recently been 
elected by his friends and admirers to that post. 


The above is certainly not a flattering description of the 
Republican levies, but it is after all scarcely an exaggeration, 
and it would have fared even worse than it did with poor 
France, had she been dependent solely upon the courage and 
skill of such troops. Happily there was another side to the 
picture, as the following sketch of M. Bonardel, the commandant 
of the francs-tireurs, under whose orders Schiiltz and Guillaume 
enlisted, will show. 


If anything, he was under the middle height, with broad shoulders, 
limbs of iron, health which nothing could enfeeble, a digestion which 
was proof against hunger and thirst alike, arms which were all sinew 
and muscle, the eye of an eagle, never tired on foot, on horseback the 
rival of an Indian of the pampas, a man who never missed his aim, 
careless of his own life, but careful where that of his men were con- 
cerned, the deau ideal of a leader of irregular troops. Had it indeed 
been a question of directing the operations of a corps d’armée, or 
skilled strategy, or outmanceuvring a general like Von Moltke, he would 
not have been in his element, and might have cut a sorry figure ; 
but in a war of ambushes and snares, with a few companies under him, 
he had no equal, while in the woods and forests, the defiles, ravines, 
and mountain-passes of Alsace and the Vosges, he was completely at 
home. Though naturally impulsive, he had all the patience of a 
poacher on the watch, and no hasty movement of his was ever known 
to compromise the success of an ambuscade, but when the right 
moment had come no earthly danger restrained him, and certain feats 
of his were related of such a daring character as almost to pass for 
fabulous in the eyes of the public. It mattered nothing to him, for he 
made war for its own sake, and neither for glory nor gain. 


It is needless to say that under the guidance of such a chief, 
prodigies of skill and daring are performed in the mountain- 
passes of the Vosges, in which Schiiltz and Guillaume have a 
prominent part. 

(3) Aventures d’un Alsacien Prisonnier en Allemagne contains 
an account of the capture of Guillaume, and his imprisonment 
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at Coblentz, Cologne, Dresden, and other German towns, where 
he was successively interned. His faithful dog, Sultan, manages 
to accompany his master, and adds not a little to the lighter 
details of the narrative. It is needless to say the Germans and 
their treatment of the French prisoners, are not depicted in the 
most attractive colours, and that Guillaume did not particularly 
appreciate his involuntary sojourn amongst them. Finally, he 
manages to make good his escape, and after many adventures 
arrives at Lyons, where he rejoins M. Schiiltz and his daughters. 
Schiiltz, we should observe, after performing prodigies of valour 
and daring in Alsace, has thrown up his commission rather than 
serve under the orders of the mountebank Garibaldi. 

(4) Journal de l Orpheline de Jaumont. Marguerite, who is 
shut up in Paris during the Siege, describes the incidents of 
each day in her journal, and laments the folly and worthlessness 
of the Parisians, as exemplified in their daily behaviour. She 
devotes herself to the care of Georges, who has been danger- 
ously wounded, and all her spare moments are occupied with 
looking after a poor family named Vincent, who lodge in the 
same house. The husband is a fair specimen of the volunteers 
of the Republic, and his wife and children, who unfortunately 
have little idea of religion, would have perished but for the 
assistance of the brave Alsacian girl, who in addition to sharing 
her own scanty means with them, does her best to bring them 
to a better way of thinking. After the Siege is over, Schiiltz 
arrives in Paris and Georges recovers from his wounds, thanks 
to the affectionate care of Marguerite. 

(5) L’ Auberge de la Mort, is the story of the Commune, and 
the second Siege of Paris. Schiiltz, Georges, Guillaume, and 
Marguerite, who are in the capital at the time of the outbreak, 
are unable to get away, and become unwilling sharers in all the 
dangers and excesses of the Commune. Guillaume is thrown 
into prison, Schiiltz severely wounded, and the whole party are 
menaced with death. Happily the Abbé Saint-Gertrude, in 
whose house they have been lodging, has the secret of an old 
hiding-place in the catacombs, which had served as a refuge in 
the days of the Terror, and here after many dramatic and 
perilous adventures, they manage to conceal themselves. The 
Versailles troops, with Georges in their ranks, arrive, Guillaume 
is rescued from Mazas, and the Zaureau des Vosges and his 
family are restored to life and liberty. The Vincents are 
among the principal characters of the story, the husband 
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Michel being one of the Communist leaders, and his wife 
Louise a sharer in the dangers and perils of Marguerite. 
Amongst the lighter episodes of the story, Mdlle. Rose, the 
priest’s gouvernantc, and a most amusing specimen of the fussy 
old maid, plays a prominent part. 

(6) Les Compagnons du Désespoir, which concludes the series, 
contains the sequel to the Commune, and is chiefly occupied 
with the subsequent history of the Vincents. Michel is con- 
demned by the Conseil de Guerre to deportation to New 
Caledonia, and his wife, who has happily returned to the 
practice of religion, determines to follow him with their child. 
A secret society, known as the Compagnons du Désespoir, has 
been formed amongst the Communist prisoners, and Vincent 
is one of its members. Later on, he is brought back to the 
practice of religion, and becomes a mark for the vengeance of 
his companions, who resolve to make away with him. His 
dwelling is set on fire, and various attempts are made to destroy 
him. He succeeds in escaping the perils which threaten his 
existence, but the wretches carry off his daughter Germaine. 
Ultimately the child is rescued, the villains meet with their 
deserts, and Vincent, who has received a free pardon in con- 
sideration of his good conduct, settles down as a colonist with 
his family at Canala. The book contains much interesting 
information about New Caledonia, the life of the exiles, and 
the habits and customs of the natives. 

These six works form a series of most interesting and 
instructive historical romances, and would make admirable 
prizes for the young. Any volume, however, may be read 
separately, without loss of interest, as they are all more or less 
independent of each other, and practically complete in them- 
selves. 
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I.—BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 


From the writings of St. Paul of the Cross a French 
Passionist has collected a series of practical thoughts on the 
Passion,! well suited for meditation. What field so fruitful of 
flowers of devotion and of solid fruits of virtue as the Passion! 
It is this that gives to the Passionists their signal success 
in moving the hearts of men. Their theme is of all the most 
attractive in the world. In-this little book the Passion 
is associated with thirty different virtues that may be derived 
from a consideration of it, and thus suitable meditations are 
furnished for a month. The book is translated by Miss Ella 
Mulligan into excellent English. 

Among the recent publications of the Catholic Truth 
Society is one? which will commend itself to all who are in 
trouble or suffering of any kind, a large proportion, it is needless 
to say, of those who walk in this vale of tears. We refer to 
one of Father Clarke’s little books of meditations, the subject 
of it is Patience. No virtue, he tells us, is more necessary 
as long as we are in this life, and for the exercise of it 
there is continual and abundant opportunity. This set of 
meditations is, we think, the best of any Father Clarke has 
hitherto written. Each page is replete with encouragement and 
consolation for the sufferer; it sets before him the need, the 
value, the reward of patience, reminding him of a fact too often 
overlooked, that by the patient endurance of trials he can earn 
for himself and others more graces than by the most active 
zeal. Nor is it without instruction for those whose lot is cast 
in smoother paths ; they may learn from it to sympathize with 
and help those who are in affliction, for if, like the Cyrenean, 
they assist the heavily laden to carry their cross, this may prove 
to them, as it did to him, a means of sanctification. 

1 Flowers of the Passion. WUondon: Burns and Oates. 
* Patience. Meditations fora Month. By R. F. Clarke, S.J. London: Catholic 
Truth Society. 
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In a miniature volume got up with great taste and suitably 
bound in blue and silver, Mr. Washbourne has published a 
collection of sayings of the saints respecting the Holy Mother 
of God, one for every day in the year! To our Lady the 
compiler dedicates it: of our Lady it speaks in every sentence, 
and to our Lady it will certainly lead all who follow the advice 
that its pages contains, It is well adapted for a present to any 
one who loves our Lady or desires to love her. 

Canon M‘Cave has written a brief account of Pilgrimages 
to Rome,’ which is very seasonable in this year of Jubilee. He 
begins from the earliest times, and shows how, in spite of 
persecution, Rome from the first attracted the Christian pilgrim 
to the holy city. But it was only in the fourth century, when 
Christianity was freed from the oppressor, that pilgrimages 
began as a systematized mode of devotion. In medizval times 
pilgrims ‘flocked to Rome, notwithstanding the serious dangers 
from bandits and the difficulty of transport. In modern times 
a pilgrimage, if it is to convey the idea of danger and severe 
hardship, has ceased to be; but these are but accidents, and 
the pilgrim of modern days has none the less devotion because 
he runs no risks and suffers at most some passing inconvenience 
on his journey. 

Scupoli’s Spiritual Combat® is a golden little book, second 
only to the /sztation of Christ. St.Francis of Sales is said to 
have preferred it in some respects as being more directly 
practical. It is a book which can be given to Protestants 
without any fear of offence, and many a well-intentioned Pro- 
testant has been influenced for good and led towards the Church 
by recognizing the high ideal which it puts forward, and the 
spirit of Christ that breathes throughout its pages. The new 
edition just published by the Art and Book Company is a model 
of cheapness worthy of the Catholic Truth Society. : It contains 
one hundred and twenty closely and well-printed pages, and 
the price is only fourpence. We recommend every one who 
has not read it carefully to procure it, and those who have, to 
read it again themselves and spread it among their friends both 
within and without the Church. 

1 Corona Beata Marie Virginis. Thoughts about our Blessed Lady for every day 


in the year. London: Washbourne. 
2 721» Ronan Pilgrimage. By Canon M‘Cave, D.D. London and Leamington : 


Art and Book Company. 
3 Ssiritual Combat, to which is added The Peace of the Soul, London and 
Leamington: Art and Book Company. 
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The same enterprising firm has also brought out at the same 
price what we believe is the cheapest edition ever published of 
the /mztation of Christ It is, as must necessarily be the case, 
not so well got up as the sixpenny edition of Messrs. Burns and 
Oates and Kegan Paul, but it is certainly “wonderful for the 
money,” very legible, the paper as good as is possible at the 
price, and the cloth and binding neat and suitable. A sixpenny 
edition of the same book adds to the text of Thomas 4 Kempis 
Gonnelieu’s practical reflections and prayers at the end of each 
chapter. These additions perhaps meet the remarks we have 
quoted from St. Francis de Sales above, and may recommend 
themselves to some readers. But we confess that we ourselves 
prefer the /izztatzon in its native simplicity. 

Dr. Sweeney’s Sermons? have become quite a standard work 
in English Catholic literature. They have already reached the 
fourth edition, and well they deserve it. The volume contains 
seventy sermons in all, one for every Sunday and _ festival 
throughout the year. The style is good, the thoughts practical, 
striking and full of beauty, and the theology, as we need scarcely 
say, such as we should expect from a son of St. Benedict. The 
subjects are most varied, and touch on all the most important 
and instructive topics connected with our life as Christians and 
Catholics. The book has already obtained for itself quite a 
reputation, and we could not suggest anything more suitable for 
those who are unable to attend Holy Mass to read on a Sunday, 
to themselves or to their families. 

Any one who is acquainted with Father Pagani’s Sczence of 
the Saints and Anima Divota will welcome a new edition of his 
collection of novenas in honour of God and of His saints.* The 
novenas contained in this collection are very numerous, amount- 
ing to nearly one hundred in all, and including novenas to the 
chief mysteries of the Life of our Lord and our Lady, and to 
some sixty of the saints. There is good material here to satisfy 
the devotion of all. We notice a strange mistake, Assissium for 
Assisium. St.John Nepomuceno is also curious. The book is 
not as carefully or neatly got up as it should be, and the printing 
is sometimes rather slovenly. 


| The Following of Christ. Translated by Bishop Challoner. 
The Imitation of Christ. With Practical Reflections and Prayers from the 
French of Gonnelieu. London and Leamington: Art and Book Company. 
2 Sermons for all Sundays and Festivals of the Year. By J. H. Sweeney, D.D. 
Fourth Edition. London: Burns and Oates. 
.? A Book of Novenas in honour of God and His Saints, By J. B. Pagani. Ar 
and Book Company. 
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Mr. Maurice Egan is too well known a writer to need any 
words of ours to recommend his little book on A Gentleman. 
It contains many useful hints of which all young men will do 
well to avail themselves. But it is essentially American, not 
English, both in tone and in many of the directions given. 
To take one or two chance instances, we are told that in writing 
to a priest the envelope should always be addressed “The 
Reverend” (p. 111), never “ Rev.” A man may write his own 
cards. In that case he must not put “Mr.” before his name. 
(p. 79.) A young man over twenty-one should wear an evening 
suit and no jewellery ata dance. (p.60.) In the Rules of 
Etiquette for a dinner-party, “ After the soup comes the fish. 
The young guest may not like fish, but he must pretend to 
eat it: it is bad manners not to pretend to eat everything set 
before one at a dinner.” (p. 39.) “In regard to olives, he may 
take them with his fingers and eat them with his fingers.” (p. 45.) 
“ A guest who would cut an oyster publicly in half is probably 
a cannibal who would cut up a small baby without remorse.” 
(p. 38.) We are glad to see a strong protest against the chewing 
of tobacco, and to learn that it is happily ceasing to be an 
American vice. We can especially recommend the advice 
respecting books, and rejoice to learn that Cardinal Newman's 
works are ever advancing in popular favour in America. 

The uprising of the Vendean peasantry in 1791 forms the 
subject of a new volume of the Granville Popular Library 
This war derives its interest and importance chiefly from the 
fact that it affords proof how deeply rooted is the attachment 
to the faith in the hearts of the French people. In the worst 
days of the Revolution, when anarchy, vice, and bloodshed 
overspread the land, there lay beneath the surface depths of 
virtue, sanctity, and devotion unseen by the multitude ; super- 
natural faith inspired an heroic band of soldiers to rise in 
defence of their Church and their monarch, whose deeds are as 
worthy of admiration as those of their adversaries are of 
universal and everlasting reprobation. What a contrast do the 
peasant patriots of La Vendée present to the so-called patriots 
of the Republic! Intrepid, generous, noble-minded, merciful to 
their enemies, the Vendeans recited the Rosary on their way to 
the battlefield, and threw themselves on their knees before the 
1 4 Gentleman, By Maurice F, Egan, LL.D. New York: Benziger Brothers. 


2 The Story of the War in La Vendée. By George J. Hill, M.A. London: 
Burns and Oates, Limited. 
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crucifix before they charged upon the foe; nor did they lay 
down their arms until liberty of worship was guaranteed to 
them, and their priests protected by law. The history of this 
warfare cannot, however, be otherwise than a sad one, on 
account of the excesses of the Republicans. It is related in a 
pleasing and vigorous manner ; the anecdotes with which it is 
interspersed, and the engravings with which it is illustrated, add 
greatly to the general interest. 

In Nemesius! the story of one of the early Christian martyrs 
is dramatized for the use of schools. The only child of the 
hero, who is Commander of the Legions in the [Emperor 
Valerian’s service, blind from her birth, is cured by the Pope 
Stephen, and this miracle is the means of her own and her 
father's conversion. Accused as Christians, they both suffer for 
their faith, but this portion of the drama is judiciously curtailed, 
and no harrowing scenes are, introduced. In many points 
Nemesius is undoubtedly superior to the ordinary run of such 
compositions ; it was originally written for the Convent of 
Loreto at Rathfarnham, and has been acted with great success 
by the pupils of that house. It may be added that this play 
has the advantage of requiring a considerable number of 
dramatis persone, and is suited for either boys or girls. 

Another and somewhat more ambitious play to which we 
call the attention of our readers, entitled, Hermegild, or the Two 
Crowns, is specially intended for boys. The scene is laid in 
Spain during the time that the fierce Visigoths held sway over 
her fair lands and noble cities. Not a single female character 
appears on the stage; the action is too violent, there is too 
much of fire and sword, of fighting and bloodshed, to suit the 
gentler sex. Boys, however, in whose nature a love of soldier- 
ing is inherent, will doubtless find it good fun. Towards the 
end the religious clement prevails over the military. Hermegild, 
the King’s son and Governor of Seville, is arrested and sentenced 
to death because he will not forego his Christian faith at the 
command of the King, who, with all his Court, are Arians. It 
is no slight recommendation to this play, of which the action is 
lively and rapid, that the dialogues are broken up into short 
sentences; in fact, there is only one speech of any length 
throughout the whole drama. 

1 Nemesius. A Christian Drama, Dublin: M. H. Gill and Son, 1893. 


* Hermegild, or the Two Crowns. A Tragedy in Five Acts. (For male characters.) 
By the Rev. John (Echtering. Notre Dame, Ind. 
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Il.—MAGAZINES. 


The Stimmen aus Maria-Laach mentions the “Society for 
Ethical Culture” as attracting considerable attention in Germany 
at present. The history, aim, organization, and action of this 
society, the object of which is to establish a purely human code 
of morality, independent of all religion, as the law of education 
and the rule of life, and promote social reform by means of 
philanthropic activity. Originated in America by the son of a 
Jewish Rabbi, it has lately been taken up by certain professors 
in Berlin and other German towns, who are advocates of 
liberalism and free-thought. In the present instalment of 
Mirabeau’s biography, a lengthy account is given of his political 
career. It may not be generally known that, desirous of 
befriending the monarchy, he more than once offered his 
services to the King; but the overtures of a penniless adventurer 
with disgraceful antecedents was not accepted, and Mirabeau, 
who would thrust himself into a prominent position, resolved to 
be a leader of the revolutionists. The properties and uses of 
aluminium have already been set before the readers of the 
Stimmen by Father Rif. He now gives us another paper on the 
same subject, which shows extensive acquaintance on his part 
with chemistry and metallurgy, and is perhaps somewhat too 
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technical for the generality of readers. They will, however, be 
interested to learn to how great an extent this new metal, alone 
or in combination with other substances, is employed in the 
manufacture of machinery, and also of articles of daily use. 
Father Baumgartner contributes an account of the so-called 
Book of the Dead, or more correctly, the transition to another 
life, which is the largest connected literary work of the 
Egyptians preserved to posterity. It is a collection of prayers, 
hymns, the ritual for funerals, rhapsodic descriptions of a future 
existence, &c. The chief importance of this book, the date of 
which is unknown, is for the student of the history of the 
religions of antiquity. 

In the opening article of the Aatholik for May, the peculiar 
characteristics of ecclesiastical history, and the points in which 
it differs from secular history are considered. The reader is 
reminded that the Divine element greatly preponderates in the 
former ; that the life of the Church is indestructible, and that 
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the events which mark its course are intimately connected with 
matters of dogma. Dr. Schiffers terminates his defence of the 
tradition which points to the Amwas of the present day as 
identical with the Emmaus of Scripture. He alleges that it is 
not at variance with the text of St. Luke, but with the statement 
that the village in question was sixty furlongs distant from 
Jerusalem. He brings forward proofs that the Jews made use 
of the word evening after 3 p.m., and that there is nothing 
incongruous in supposing the disciples to have offered hospi- 
tality for the night, at that carly hour, to the stranger whom 
they imagined to be- returning, after the celebration of the 
Paschal rites, to his distant home. He also shows that the 
journey to and from Emmaus might easily be accomplished in 
one day, between the hours of 8 a.m. and 9 p.m. Some papers 
published in former numbers of the Katholzk, on the advisability 
of uniformity in liturgy and discipline throughout all the dioceses 
of Germany, have met with such approval, that they are now 
published in a separate form. A few comments on the author’s 
suggestions are given in the current number, with a word of 
caution lest exaggeration in a most commendable work should 
cause it to tend rather 2” destructionem than 7x @dificationem. In 
another article the representations of our Lady in the first ages 
of Christianity are shown to be in strict accordance with the 
teaching of the Fathers and early writers of the Church in 
regard to the Mother of God, and calculated to impress the 
beholder with veneration and respect. The fact that sufficient 
prominence is not given to the office of the Holy Spirit in the 
Church at large and in individual souls, has given rise to a 
movement to promote a special devotion to the Third Person 
of the Holy Trinity. The English and American Bishops have 
been forward in encouraging this devotion, most necessary in 
the present day, when error is rife and fervour has grown cold 
in many hearts. We are glad to hear that it is spreading in 
Germany, and we hope that Father Meschler’s beautiful book, 
The Gift of Pentecost, may be widely read. A recent work, 
entitled Comparative Psychology, containing a new theory on 
the connection between the soul and matter, is criticized by 
Dr. Kirstein ; attention is also called to an Association for the 
help of sick Priests, some details of which are given. The wish 
expressed that this excellent work may meet with support and 
extension, will be echoed by the Catholics of every land. 
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We have received from the editors, Messrs. Delhomme and 
Briguet, the first four monthly numbers of a periodical entitled 
Le Diable au XIX. siecle, which contains revelations of a very 
startling character in regard to the lengths to which in the 
present day the endeavour is carried to substitute the ca/tus of 
the devil for the worship of the one true God. The narrations 
given in its pages by Dr. Bataille, who asserts that he has 
received them from eye-witnesses of the proceedings related, 
are sufficient to disabuse and enlighten the mind of all who 
aver that the assemblies of Freemasons are harmless reunions 
of good comrades, that belief in witchcraft and magic is a thing 
of the past, that preternatural apparitions, diabolical wonders, 
are tricks wherewith only a few fools are duped. Apart from 
these sceptics, not many persons are aware of the true nature 
and wide extent of the influence exercised by secret societies, 
occultism, spiritualism, and diverse Satanic practices, which 
would be more dreaded were it less hidden. The admission 
of women into the mysterious brotherhood of Freemasonry, and 
their initiation into its rites, some of which are merely grotesque 
and heathenish, others shameful and disgusting, others profane 
and sacrilegious in a high degree, is a new feature in the sect. 
Full details are given concerning it in this periodical, the 
account of the ceremonies being enough to inspire the most 
cold-blooded and unimaginative with horror. The scenes 
described are enacted not only in Europe and America, but 
in India, China, and Japan, where this modern fetich-worship 
is carried on to an alarming extent. The illustrations are 
calculated to attract the eye, and lead to an eager perusal of 
the printed matter. We hope that this publication may be 
useful in opening the eyes of many to the fact that thousands 
of souls are enthralled by this religion of Satan, the fascination 
of which consists to a great measure in prying into secrets 
hidden by Providence from human ken, in bringing its adepts 
into touch with the spirit world, in teaching them to bid defiance 
to moral law, and throw off their allegiance to the authority 
of the Most High. 








